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A GENERATION BOWED AT THE ALTAR OF 
MATERIALISM. 








We Have Tended to Make Scholarship Subordinate to Pursuit 


REGULAR COLLEGE CURRICULUM IN EVEN- 
ING SESSIONS. 


Every Degree in Every Course Offered by College of the City 





of Money—The Nation Confronts an Educational Crisis— 
Demand for Facilities is Beyond Present Provision—Not a 
Condition for Misgiving—Small Colleges Should Be En- 
Association With 
Instructors Impossible in Great Universities. 


couraged and Maintained—Intimate 


3y Warren G. Harpine, President of the United States. 


{From an address at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 


Va., Oct. 19, 1921. 








On occasions such as bring us here to-day, it has been well- 
nigh an immemorial practice to speak of the importance and 
value of education, and to urge upon the young that by prop- 
erly equipping themselves in the realm of 
scholarship, they will become the inlferi- 
tors of both the culture of the past and OBSERVE AMERICAN EDU- 


the chief responsibilities of present and 
future. It has seemed to me that, in 
view of conditions which surround edu- 
cation in our country to-day, we might 
vary that custom, and consider the re- 
sponsibility of the community at large 
toward its scholars and scholarship. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when a 
college education was looked upon as the 
privilege of him who should be so fortu- 
nate as to attain it; when it represented 
the assurance of place among the intel- 
lectual aristocracy, the satisfactions of 
culture, the gratification of refined tastes, 
and, presumably, a somewhat easier 
mode of life than might be expected by 
the less fortunate persons who had 
failed to attain it. 

How greatly our attitude has changed, 
how different has become the status ofe 
him who has enjoyed the wider educa- 
tional advantages, is suggested by- the 
most casual consideration of the present 
position of education as.a profession, 


and of the educated man in the commu; * 


hity. A generation.of intensified material- 
ism has brought a change that is no less 
than startling. I was reminded of it 


recently in reading an address of the late Senator George F. 
Hoar on an occasion net unlike this which brings us here. To 
the commencement assemblage of one of the older colleges he 
spoke of the long-maintained domination of England by the 
_ He pointed out that for centu- 
ries, generation after generation, their peculiar position had 


aristocratic “county families.” 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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CATION WEEK! 


The National Education Asso- 
ciation, conjointly with the Amer- 
ican Legion, have requested that 
the week of December 4-10 be 
designated as “American Educa- 
tion Week,” and that it be so ob- 
served in all the States of the 
Union. The purpose of this week 
is to inform the public of the ac- 
complishments and the needs of 
the public schools and to secure 
the cooperation and support of 
the public in meeting these needs. 

I am heartily in favor of this 
and I want to urge all school su- 
perintendents and teachers to 
unite in the observance of this 
week. 

At no time in American history 


‘has it been so necessary as now 


that the people be informed as to 
what the public schools have ac- 
complished and are accomplish- 
ing for American education and 
what they now need to make 
them most effective. It is a task 


in which all American educators. 


can join and I bespeak their 
hearty cooperation in making 
American Education Week a suc- 
cess.—Jno. J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 











of New York May be Obtained by Evening Work—Instruc- 
tion Equal in All Respects to That Given in Day Sessions— 
About Eight Years Required for Complete Course—More 
Than 11,000 Students Attend—Evening High School and 
Professional Courses Also Available. 


4. 


By Freperick B. Rosinson, Dean of the School of Business and 
Civie Administfation and Director of the Evening Seasion, 
College of the City of New York. 


Evening sessions were established by the College of the City 
of New York in 1909 to enable young men otherwise employed 
during the day to pursue college courses at night. The courses 


offered were those of the regular College 
of Liberal Arts and Science and led to 
the degrees of B. A. and B. 8. Thes* ' 
was selected from the regular residen.. 
staff of the college and work was con- 
ducted every evening of the week from 
8 to 10. At first the trustees of the col- 
lege limited the admission toe 200 stu- 
dents and confined the work to the offer+ 
ings of the freshman class, with very 


few additional electives, This limitation” 


was made because the trustees, like other 
people at that time, regarded evening 
work of straight collegiate character ag 
an experiment. 

From the outset, full collegiate credit 
was given for work pursued at night, — 
The students were required to meet full — 
college entrance requirements, namely — 


15 units. The course given at night wag 


a duplicate of the same course given 
by day, in hours of attendance, 
work covered, prefessors conducting the 
course, and examinations. Therefore, 
the same credit was given for the gourse — 
toward a degree. We required for our 
degree at that time 128 eredits for 
graduation. We now require 132, Regu-. 
lations were made limiting the number — 
of credits that a student could take in 
any one term, so that in general it was 


expected that a student would cover in eight years of night 
_Work the 128 credits which are ordinarily covered by four 
years of day work. At that time the college was legally per- 
mitted to admit only men to its credit courses, 

The number of students increased so that from an 
ment of 201 fh September, 1909, there were 452 in 
ber, 1911. It then became evident that an evening 
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the .College of the City of New York 
should minister not only to students 
wishing to duplicate the liberal courses 
of the day session, but it should 
also meet special professional or vo- 
cational needs of the community. It 
Was especially evident that the college 
maintained by the city should give tech- 
nical training to technical workers of the 
city itself, At that time New York City 
had on its pay roll over 86,000 people. 
Seme of these were engineers, some were 
clerks, some were bacteriologists—indeed 
almost every calling was included in the 
Pivil-service list. Many of these civil 
servants wished to take certain particu- 
lar courses in the college curriculum but 
they did not meet college entrance re- 
quirements, 


Special Instruction for City Employees. 


In response to their demands, the col- 
lege admitted them to regular courses in 
the curriculum as “ government special” 
or nonmatriculated students. These spe- 
cials grew in number so that in 1913 
there were 255 of them, while there were 
605 regular students, At this time the 
college organized some special courses to 
meet their needs, so that these students 
not only made selections from the gen- 
eral offerings, but also drew upon special 
courses which were mostly engineering 
iu character. 

In 1915 the director of the evening 
session was authorized by the trustees to 
organize a Division of Vocational Sub- 
jects and Civic Administration, which 
was to parallel the work of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Science. The char- 
ter of the college was amended so that 
the institution was authorized to give 
special vocational and professional sub- 
jects to any resident of the city of New 
York and also to nonresident students 
for fees or otherwise. Our charter re- 
quires us to give regular courses of the 
liberal college to matriculated male stu- 
dents free of charge. This has never 
been altered, but the new amendment 
permitted the college to admit women 
and also male students, not meeting full 
college entrance requirements, to special 
work, and to charge fees for courses out- 
side the liberal curricula. 


Institation Organizeil inte “ Schools.” 


The whole evening session, with both 
its liberal and special courses, so grew 
that in 1919 there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 students, and the trustees 
then organized the whole institution, 
both day and night, into the following 
schools: The College of Liberal Arts and 
_ Acience, the School of Business and Civic 
Administration, and the School of Tech- 
nology. It will be noted that the last two 
schools were developed wholly at night 








and then later combined with day college 
offerings and made into large divisions 
of the institution as a whole. This year 
still another school was organized, 
namely, the School of Education. Every 
course leading to every degree in the in- 
stitution in any and all of the schools is 
available in the evening session, and our 
evening session enrollment at present is 
between 6,000 and 7,000. At last com- 
mencement the evening session conferred 
2 degrees of master of business adminis- 
tration, 1 degree of bachelor of business 
administration, 49 diplomas.of graduate 
in accountancy, 10 certificates of junior 
accountancy, *and 26, liberal degrees 
(B. A., B. S., B. S. S.). 


Women Received on Equal Terms. 


We also instruct women in the evening 
session, the trustees having acted upon 
the new charter provisions two years 
ago. The women are entitled to all the 
diplomas and degrees available to men, 
but we have made an agreement with 
Hunter College in the city of New York, 
which is the woman’s college of the place, 
that degrees earned by women will be con- 
ferred by Hunter and not by the College 
of the City of New York. Of course this 
arrangement does nat hold for the tech- 
nical degrees. 

We have the following cente: ° of in- 
struction: The main buildings on Wash- 
ington Heights, Borough of Manhattan, 
Where about 2,500 students are in- 
structed; the Commerce Building at 
Twenty-third Street and Lex'ngton Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, given over chiefly to the 
school of business and at which about 
3,000 students are instructed, the Mu- 
nicipal Building, opposite the City Hall, 
given over chiefly to the instruction of 
city employees, with about 700 students; 
the Brooklyn branch conducted in the 
Boys’ High School building, in which 
there are about 800 students. 


Teachers Attend in the Afternoon. 


The School of Education grew out of 
extension courses for teachers. It draws 
for its curriculum upon the offerings of 
the College of Liberal Arts and other 
schools. Most of the teachers attend in 
the afternoon. There are about 4,500 in 
nttendance. This might be regarded as 
part of the general group of courses 
known as “evening courses,” since they 
are not the regular residence courses of 
the day session of the college. If these 
students be added to the other evening 
session students, it will be found that the 
college has about 11,5€0 in all. 

Three years ago we reorganized the 
evening high schools of the city of New 
York so that they are entirely equivalent, 
fer college entrance purposes, to the day 
high scheols. It is now possible for a stu- 








dent leaving elementary school to go to 
business by day and continue his formal 
education at night, going through high 
school and through college and through 
a professional school. All of.this work 
is of the highest standard, both in 
scholarship and regular administration. 





RURAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


Young people’s rural associations have 
been formed throughout the rural areas 
of Sweden under the general director- 
ship of the Nation's foremost educators. 
The associations came into vogue in 1918. 
Their aim is to rouse and encourage in- 
terest in the vocation of the farmer, to 
help young people to the education and 
training that fits them for this calling, 
and especially to counteract the tenden¢y 
to leave the farm. 

The associations 
ends by—(1) leading the young people 
to a more therough acquaintance with 
their own locality, its past records, and 
present opportunities; (2) providing 
chances for farm experiment among the 
young people; (3) furnishing recreation 
and such amusement and fun as young 
folks require; (4) helping » direct the 
activities of young people so that their 
energy? will not be frittered away in 
useless endeavors. 

The associations have no political com- 


work towurd these 


Any person interested in rural 
Every boy 


plexion. 
life may become a member. 
and girl of proper conduct is eligible at 
the age of 13 or over. There is no fee 
except for supporting members. 

The associations award prizes for rural 
activities adopted for competition such 
as plowing, soil prepxration, gardening, 
cereal production, «tc. Their organ is 
the “ Journal for Country Youth.” The 
associations enjoy a liberal State sub- 
vention.—P. H. Pearson. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN ISSUE NEWS- 


PAPER. 


Pupils of the Webb School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently issued a two-page 
paper called The News Teller. It was a 
school project, worked out by the entire 
school, each grade contributing to its suc- 
“cess. The copy on school activities, the 
typesetting, and printing were all dene 
by the members of the school community; 
under the leadership of the principal, 
Miss Bell, who has had charge of the 
school since its organization 21 years ago. 





To raise the standard of school dra- 
matics in California, a dramatic league 
of 65 teachers has been formed. 


— 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, COLLEGES, AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By RayMonpD Watters, Dean of Swarthmore College. 








“An Englishman in the United States 
envies the universal recognition,of edu- 
cation as desirable.” This is the declara- 
tion of Prof. Graham WaHas, of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, in his new 

‘ book, “Our Social Heritage.’ Among 
other evidences of such recognition, Pro- 
fessor Wallas cites the large attendance 
at American universities. 

* To these evidences may well be added 
the enrollment figures of summer schools 
in American colleges and universities, 
figures which reveal the aspirations and 
the activities of the secondary school- 
teachers of the country, for it is they 
who constitute the overwhelming major- 
ity of summer-school students. There 

, can hardly be a sounder token of the 
“recognition of education as desirable” 
or a more hopeful augury of better in- 
tellectual standards in American second- 
ary schoois of to-morrow. 





Attendance Reaches Colossal Proportions. 


The colossal proportions of summer- 
school attendance are shown in the sta- 
tistics herewith, which represent replies 
from an inquiry as to 1921 and 1920 
Summer enrollment addressed to every 
university, college, normal college, and 
normal in the United States. 
Table 1 presents the results compactly. 

There were 410 institutions which re- 
perted having summer schools in 1921, 

\ With a total of 253,111 students; a gain 
of 62,105 students, or about 32 per cent 
over 1920. 


school 


In 241 Universities and Colleges. 


Of these institutions 241 were uni- 

versities and degree-granting colleges. 

» Their 1921 summer enrollment was 143,- 
154, as compared with 111,617 in 1920. 
The gain of 31,537 is 28 per cent. 

Table 2 shows the 1921 and 1920 fig- 
ures of 96 universities and colleges hav- 
ing the largest summer school enroll- 
ments. Columbia University is far in 
the lead numerically, with more stu- 
dents than the combined totals of the 
hext two highest. The University ‘of 
California (which had the largest en- 
roliment of full-time regular students 
in the academic year of 1920-21) was 








fourth in summer school enrollment 
last summer. 
~ Analysis discloses*that the first 100 


largest university and college summer 
Schools have about 84 per cent of the 







ft 
total enrollment of the 241 group; also 
that the 15 largest have 45 per cent of 
the total of the 100 largest group and 38 
per cent of the entire group of 241. 

The largest numerical gain of 1921 
over 1920 was that of Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School, which increased 
by 2,029 students, or 20 per cent. The 
greatest percentage increase, nearly 100 
per cent, was made by Iowa State Col- 
lege, which had 1,019 more students 
than a year ago. 


Comparison with Five Years Ago. 


During the war years, 1917 and 1918, 
there was a pronounced drop in summer- 
school enrollment throughout the coun- 
try, as there was in regular university 
and college registration. There is inter- 


est in making a comparison with the 
prewar year; the summer of 1916. School 


and Society figures are available for 20 
large institutions in that year. The sum- 
mer-school totals for these 20 universi- 
ties and colleges fivé years ago were 
37,832, as compared with 56,735 for the 
same institutions in 1921. The difference 
of 18,908 students is practically 50 per 
cent. 


Normal Colleges and Schoois. 


There were 47 institutions termed 
normal colleges and 122 defined as 
normal schools in the list of institutions 
reporting. The 20 largest normal col- 
leges are listed in Table 3. The Total of 
the 47 normal colleges shows an ‘pcrease 
of 11,860, or apout 30 per cent, in last 
summer's enrollment as compared with % 
that of 1920. 

The gain in a year of the 122 normal 
schools reporting was 18,708, or about 47 
per cent. ’ 


Taste 1.—Summer school enrollment in 








American untversities, colleges, and 
normal schools. 
- re Stu- In- 

Group. Year! dents. | crease. 

259,100 
410 institutions............... 1920 191,008 32 

‘ aad 921 | 143,154 

241 universities and colleges. . 1920 111,617 28 
100 large universities.......... 1920 05, 206 6 
20 universities .............-.. ioe 37, 32 50 
47 normal] colleges. ..........- 39,284 30 
122 normal schools. ........... | 920 40, 105 47 
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Tarte 2.—First 100 universities and col- 


leges ta order 


of enrollment. 


i] 





1, Columbia University. ............« 
2. University of Chicago 
3. University of Wisconsin 
4. University of California. . ... 
5. College of City of New York. 
6. University of Colerado...... 
7. University of Michigan. ..... ae 
8. Cornel) University .......---«.... 
9. University of Minnesota... .....-.. 
10. University of Texas 
11. lowa State College 
12. New York Univers.ty............ 
13, Ohio University ...... .......¢-+- 
14, Harvard University 
15. University of Uinoim 
16. University of Washington. ....... 
17. Pennsylvania f tate College... ..... 
18. University of Penusyivania.. .... 
19. State University of lowa......... 
20. Indiana University 
21. Universityof Oklahoma... ....... 
22. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
RODIET 2 0.0 cs 0ncesstsecesensed 
23, University of Nebraska....-......-. 
24. Ohio State University... ..... 
25, A. and M. College of Pexas....... 
26. University of Pittsburgh ......... 
27. University of Utah. .........-...- 
28. George Washington University... 
20. University of Kansas............- 
30. Valparaiso University. ........... 
31. University of Missouri............ 
32. Leland Stanford U niversity...... 
33. University of Georgia............ 
34. University of Nasth Carolina..... 
35. West Virginia University........ 
36. Oregon State AgriculturalCollege. 
37. Temple University. .....-...--... 
38, University of Southern California. 
39. Johns Hopkins University ....... 
40. University of Cincinnati.......... 
41. North Carolina State College for 
eee 
42. University of Tennessee.......-.- 
43. A. and M. College of Oklahoma. .. 
44. Louisiana State tate TER 
45. Kansas tate AgriculturalO Y 
46. De Pauw University ....... Are 
47. University of Florida. s 
niv a> 
49, Fordham University . 
50. Baylor University... ... 
51, Syracuse University........ 
52. Boston University.......... 
3. Hunter College... ........... d 
54. Rutgers College... .....cccecseeees 
55. University of Notre Dame........ 
56. Colorado Agricultural College... .. 
7 #tobar College....0.....s-csane te 
fuskingum College............ de 
59. College of William and Mary..... 
€@, Drake University ..............+. 
61. Loyola University (La.).......... 
62. Creighton University...... webeveé 
6. li College.......... renal 
64. Loyola University (Ill.).......... 
65. University of Denver............ 2 
66. University of Arkansas.....7..... 
67. University of Vermont....... haied 
68. Florida State College for Women. 
69. Northwestern University... . Pao 
70. A amet agey to Juv aubaved 
. University of Porto Rico......... 
72. University of Montana.......... . 
. University of Kentuck 
; Miesiesl ppl College for Women... 
. Canisius College................65 
'. Union University ............... 
Wittenburg College............ ced 
Utah Agricultura! College........ 
Shaw University............ omen 
University of Wyoming........ ie 
Carnegie Institute of Technology . 


uesne University... 












Catholic Sisters College..... ecnced 
Catholic Universit 
Howard 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 
NEEDS MONEY. 





Good Work is Done Notwithstanding 
Disadvantages — Report of Survey 
Under Direction of Commissioner of 
Education. 


Proper financial provision as the first 
step for the improvement of higher edu- 
eation in Arkansas is recommended by 
the commission which has made a survey 
of the University of-Arkansas under the 
direction of the United States Commis- 
sioner’ of Education. This survey. was 
undertaken at the request of the State 
legislature. Thorough overMhuling of the 
entire taxation of ‘the State is 
necessary before the State's educational 
system can receive the necessary funds, 
the report goes on to say., A severance 
tax on natural such as that 
levied in Louisiana, would give the people 
of the State the benefit of its wealth, in 
timber, oil, minerals, and coal, without 
any increase in the general property tax, 
according to the survey, 

fhe four district agricultural schools, 
‘the normal school, and the university 
should cooperate, with the idea of avoid- 
ing duplication of work and of agreeing 
on budgets. With regard to the univer- 


system 


resources, 


sity buildings, the commission believe 
that the present buildings should be re- 
garded only as a temporary makeshift 


until adequat® buildings can be erected 
and that a progressive program of finan- 
cial support should be adopted so that the 
necessary buildings can be constructed 


as early as possible. 
Should Meet Association’s Requirements. 


The reputation of the University ‘of 
Arkansas for doing good work has spread 
among the graduate schools of the coun- 
try and recent graduates are accorded 
full, or practically full, standing at those 
institutions ; but because conditioned stu- 
dents and graduates of unaccredited high 
schools are admitted to regular standing 
in the freshman year, the university does 
not meet the requirements of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, in territory it is 
included. For the sake of its reputation 
in the educational world, the university 
should seek to meet the requirements of 
this association. Revision of courses of 
study is suggested with a view to elim- 
inating those which enroll very few stu- 
dents. Courses in preparation for citi- 
zenship are needed. 
The college of 
modern building and 


whose 


needs a 
equip- 


agriculture 
adequate 


ment, but first it needs several times the 











present number of students. The fact 
that in the 11 years from 1910 to 1920 
only 48 students were graduated from 
this division shows that an agricultural 
awakening is necessary. Of the agri- 
cultural workers in the State, few come 
from the University of Arkansas. Only 
11 of the 43 teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in the secondary schools of the 
State come from the university, and only 


5 of the 47 white county agents. The 
rest come from institutions outside the 
State. 


More Experimental Farms Desirable. 


The one bright spot in the equipment 
of the college is its experimental farms. 
More experimental farms and the estab- 
lishment of short courses would 
the work of the college of far greater 
value to the people of the State. Greater 
appropriations for the experiment sta- 
tion already existing are necessary. 

Engineering needs of Arkansas should 
be given special attention in the college 
of engineering. A proper plan of de- 
velopment for the realization of a high- 
class college of engineering, including 
the study of these special needs of the 
State, with a 4-year course in agricul- 
tural engineering, would provide for 500 
students and would-require about $300,- 
000 to be appropriated in the coming 10 
years. Short _courses in engineering 
given at various points throughout the 
State would be of great benefit to per- 
in the niechanical trades 


inake 


sons engaged 
and industries. 

The college of education should cease 
attempting to be both normal,school and 
college, according to the commission, and 
should abandon the two and three year 
courses for elementary teachers, devot- 
ing its attention to the preparation of 
teachers of science, vocational agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, and 
economics, and to the professional prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers. 


home 


Should Not Attempt Full Medical Course. 


The first two years of the medical 
course need to be placed on a strong foot- 
ing before the development of the last 
two years is attempted. Setting up the 
full course should be postponed until 
adequate faculty, buildings, equipment, 
and clinieal faculties have been secured. 

Besides being unfortunate in health 
conditions the present, location of the 
agrigultural, mechanical, and normal 
school for colored persons is lacking in 
facilities for the teaching of agriculture, 
which the commission ‘believes will be 
for some years the most important type 
of instruction for the colored race. It 
would be unwise to erect new buildings 
on the present site. 














The material wealth of Arkansas, the 
intelligence us. in the solution of her 
social problems, and the degree to whieh 
her citizens are refined and cultured, all 
depend upon the extent to which the State 
is willing to invest in education, ineclud- 
ing higher education, concludes the sur- 
vey. The commission considers that the 
university has been fulfilling these fune- 
tions remarkably well, considering the 
meager financial support it has had in the 
past. 

During the past 10 years, in the face of 
many difficulties, a home economics de- 
partment has been created, extension in 
agriculture and home economics as well 
as in other fields organized ; standards of 
university work raised to those deiianded 


by the great graduate schools of the 
country; a large and growing summer 


school built up; and better organization 
within the university effected. With the 
expansion of the industrial activities 
of the State, its wealth is expected to in- 
crease and at the same time its ability to 
invest greater funds in higher education, 





TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF THE 


BLIND. 

Education of the blind is the subject of 
a course in the graduate school of education, 
Harvard University, conducted in coopera 
tion with the division of the blind of the: 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
and the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
The course is designed to give a compre- 
hensive survey of work with the blind and 
the semisighted in a short time. It will 
emphasize the problems which arise in 
teaching the blind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 
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TABLE 3.—T'wenty normal colleges. 

















| 1921 1920 

lh EE PRT | 
1. Kent (Ohio) State Normal!College.| 3,020} 2,601 
2. Illinois State Normal University.| 2,915 | 2,517 
3. North Texas State Norma! College! 2,736 | 2,000 
4. lowa State Teachers College. . ---| 2,721 2, 281 
5. Kansas State Manual Training 

Normal College................. 2,504} 1,830 
6« Michigan State Normal College..| 2,347 1,705 
7. George Peabody College for 

Teachers. ....... jumeitcn caasdod 2,069 | 1,602 
8. Southwest Texas State Normal..| 1,930 1,217 
9. Central State (Okla.) Teachers | 

EN ie leccib inde cescewwss 1, 908 1, 861 
10. State Normal College (Ohio)...... | 1,574 1, 870 
11. Harris Teachers College Mo.)....| 1,500 Lis 
12. Central Missouri State Teachers 

Si vedadhdcGkees etaakance see | 1,497 1,198 
13. Southeastern State Teachers Col- | 
2 2 | err 1, 442 1,07 
14. New Mexico Norma! University..| 1, 431 1,087 
15. West Texas State Normal College.| 1, 336 912 © 
16. State Teachers College (Mo.)..... | 1,303! 1,166 
17. Detroit Teachers College.......... | 1,205 505 
18. Southeast Missouri Teachers Col- : 

a eee 1, 120 4s 
19. State Normal College, University | 

I Foninn ses asurecoctend pou | 1,114 461 
20. Southern Illinois State Normal | y 

UuinGrslt ys 6 os sie scdcksone cess 1,076 625 
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GOVERNMENT VOCATIONAL UNIVERSITY FOR VETERANS. 


Proposal to Develop a Great Industrial School at Camp Sherman to Replace 
Contract Training—Professional Education Not Included in Plan—Com- 
munity Life and Welfare Work to Be Emphasized. 


$y CHARLES R. Forses, Director, 


[Special report to the President on vocational training of the veterans of the World War. } 


United States Veterans’ Bureau. 








Based upon a personal investigation 
and after consultation with experts in 
yocational rehabilitation, I am fully con- 
vinced that the proeedure and methods 
pursued by the Government in its voca- 
tional rehabilitation work are not basicly 
sound. 

Present Training Not Effective. 


Disabled soldiers and sailors are not 
being trained for pursuits that will fit 
them for a life of usefulness—they will 
be returned to their respective communi- 
ties but little assisted by the Government, 
I have taken occasion to look into the 
character of training offered and the type 
of schools offering such training. I have 
noted the number of courses offered by 
correspondence schools for subjects which 
only active and daily contact with the 
student can produce satisfactory results, 
I have noted with grave apprehension the 
subjects selected which, if studied with 
the utmost diligence, would not return 
the soldier te the community as an asset 
and as a self-supporting citizen. I have 
discovered that thousands of persons are 
taking training for which the Govern- 
ment has no record as to the time devoted 
to their studies and work, nor as to the 
results accomplished by such training. 

I have further noted with concern that 
numbers of trainees change their 
course of study during short intervals. 
No definite and well-defined course of 
study is mapped out for them; more often 
changes a re made because of the unsatis- 
factory type of training received. 

The practical results of vocational train- 
ing thus far have been most discourag- 
ing. We shall soon witness the third 
anniversary of the signing of the armis- 
tice; thousands have taken vocational 
training, yet only 5,000 out of the total 
have been rehabilitated togbecome useful 
citizens. 


Closer Supervision Is Required. 


Vocational training, to my mind, must 
be closely supervised. The Government 
should know of the attendance or non- 
attendance of a given trainee, should 
know of the progress or failure of such 
student in his chosen work, shduld have 
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an active and sympathetic contact with 
the soldier, to the end that he will be 
closely followed through his course of 
training and assisted to some form of 
gainful occupation—an occupation for 
which he has been trained by a grateful 
Government. 
Government Vocational University the Remedy. 

The cure for the misdirected effort on 
the part of disabled soldiers taking voca- 
tional training, the system to insure that 
a person taking the training will be re- 
habilitated and become an asset to the 
country, to insure the constant and per- 
sonal contact necessary to produce the 
best results can be accomplished by the 
establishment of a Government vocational 
university. 

The Government by establishing such 
a center fer training could exercise a 
beneficial control over the trainees’ physi- 
cal and moral welfare. Many disabled 
persons now taking training need studied 
and beneficial attention to their physical 
well being. Calisthenics and other forms 
of light exercise could be given these 
disabled persons to build up their bodies 
and make them strong again. Their 
moral welfare could be looked after, 
chaplains could be assigned, and sites 
could be selected where community life 
and environment would be conducive to 
high ideals. 


Camp Sherman Meets All the Requirements. 


It is urgently requested that Camp 
Sherman be made available for the pur- 
pose of establishing such a Government 
training center. I believe that Camp 
Sherman meets all the requirements for 
the seat of such an institution. More 
than 2,000 acres of land are available 
for agriculture, horticulture, and poultry 
raising. 
which may be used as trade shops. There 
is a modern and up-to-date laundry, 
cold-storage plant, ice plant, machine 
shop, hospital equipment, transportation 
animals, vehicles, tools, hardware, lum- 
ber, fire-fighting apparatus, paved high- 
ways, sewerage, splendid water system, 
steam and electrical railway transpor- 
tation through the réservation, perma- 


Splendid buildings are ready . 





nent buildings, and numerous other 


advantages, 
Trades, Not Professions, Contemplated. 


I should plan to teach carpentry, brick- 
laying, plumbing and heating, sheet metal 
work, concrete work, painting, gas fitting, 





electrical work, automobile mechanics, 
engraving, printing, bookbinding, and 


other vocational work as might be de- 
cided upon from time to time. It is not 
the intention to teach the professions of 
medicine, law, dentistry, etc., nor is it 
contemplated to take trainees from ac- 
credited universities where their work 
has been started, 

I would plan to build up a community 
life around the Government vocational 
center that would foster the highest type 
of Americanism, The environments would 
be wholesome. The lodging and boarding 
facilities would be the best that the Gov- 
ernment could offer and would be pre- 
vided at a cost less than trainees are now 
paying to private concerns. 


Training May Begin in Three Months, 


If my recommendation for the transfer 
of Camp Sherman to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau is approved I shall immediately 
appoint a superintendent and the neces- 
sary staff to put the reservation in readi- 
ness to receive the first detachment of. 
trainees. Within 90 days after the prop- 
erty is turned over to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau I shall be prepared to receive the 
first trainees. The first type of trainees 
will be that of workers, who will begin 
the wrecking of the buildings that are 
not necessary, taking the material from 
them for the construction of permanent 
bungalows. At the same time the housing 
development is going on the present build- 
ings can be put in readiness for teaching 
shop work. This would require very 
little expenditure, the principal sums 
being necessary for installation of win- 
dows and of machinery. All the ma- 
chinery proper is available at Camp Sher- 
man and other camps throughout the 
country. ’ e 





PRIZE FOR TEXTBOOK ON MORALITY. 


The German ‘‘Monist Association” has 
organized a competition by offering a prize 
of 10,000 marks for a textbook in nonsec- 
tarian moral instruction based on scientific 
principles. The book is intended to assist 


the teacher to give moral -instruction to 
young people without the aid of formal 
religion. 


The Monist Association was founded in 
1906 by the famous scientist Haeckel. It 
works for unified philosophy of life based 
on science. At present it is under the 
leadership of Dr. Ostwald. 
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GOVERNOR GIVES EDUCA- 
‘+ ‘TION FIRST PLACE. 


Legislation Procured for Council of 

Education, Higher Standards, In- 
creased Salaries, Americanization, 
Elimination of Illiteracy. 


By Wiriiam C. Sprout, Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

Believing with James Russell Lowell 
that “It was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on ali, that the destiny of 
the free Republic of America was practi- 
cally settled,” we gave education first 
consideration in our message to the joint 
session of the General Assembly on Jan- 
uary 18, 1921. 


Council Supersedes Board of Education. 


Among the important recommenda- 
_ tions was the creation of the State 
council of education which should super- 
sede the present State board of educa- 
tion and the college and university coun- 
cil; the elimination of the several thou- 
sand unqualified teachers from the public 
school system; a more complete use of 
the State normal schools with adequate 
support therefor; an extension of the 
school term and the strengthening of 
compulsory attendance laws, particu- 
larly with a view of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity in fourth class dis- 
tricts; increased State aid for public 
education. 

The answer of the legislature to these 
recommendations was full and complete. 
A State council of education was estab- 
lished consisting of nine members who 
are intended to be men and women of 
large business and professional attain- 
ments. The superintendents of public in- 
struction is the executive officer and 
president of this council. This action 
will coordinate the educational interests 
of the State and give effective leader- 
ship to education throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 


Adequate Salaries Will Eliminate Incompetence. 


The elimination of unqualified “teachers 
is to be accomplished by the payment of 
adequate salaries and the requirement 
of suitable’academic and professidnal 
training. After September 1, 1927, no 
person may be employed in any school in 
the Commonwealth who does not show 
graduation from an approved college or 
_ university, or a State normal school or 
who does not furnish evidence of equiva- 
Jent education, “The law further pro- 


vides for gradual increases in compen- 
sation as teachers become more pro- 
ficient. 


Increased Revenues and Enlarged Powers. 


Various measures have been approved 
relating to the finances of public schools, 
providing for increased revenues for 
school districts and increased revenues 
for education generally, as well as en- 
larging the powers of local school 
boards, 

While Americanization and the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy has been given gfeat 
prominence in recent years, the need 
therefor has been constantly increasing 
during the last half century, and such 
work should become an integral part of 
the educational program of the Com- 
monwealth. Years ago Robert C. Win- 
throp said: 

“ Slavery is but half abolished, enranci- 
pation is but half completed, while mil- 
‘lions of freemen with votes in their 
hands are left without education. Jus- 
tice to them, the welfare of the States 
in which they live, the safety of the 
whole Republic, the dignity of the elec- 
tive franchise, all alike demand that the 
still remaining bonds of ignorance shall 
be unclosed and broken, and the minds 
as well as the bodies of the emancipated 
go free.” 


For Elimination of Adultgllliteracy. 


This statement was never ‘more true 
than now. Concerning illiterates of this 
State, we said in our last mesage to the 
legislature : 

“They will not be able to make their 
greatest contribution to American life 
or realize its complete advantages until 
they have acquired the ability to trans- 
act their own private affairs and to 
make known their desires and needs in 
English—the common language of the 
country. I recommend, therefore, that 
an effective state-wide program for the 
elimination of adult illiteracy be inaug- 
urated without delay by. establishing a 
bureau for that purpose in the depart- 
ment of public instruction.” 


Americanization Bureau Established. 


We are glad to say that this recom- 
mendation has been carried out in the 
letter and spirit and that not only is the 
Americanization bureau established in 
the department of public instruction, but 
funds have been provided for its effec- 
tive operation. 

The executive of a great Common- 
wealth has no more inrportant obliga- 
tion resting upon him than to further in 
every possible way its educational inter- 
ests —Public School News, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 














PUPILS MAKE AND ENFORCE 
“LAWS.” 










Municipal Government Organized in 
Brooklyn School—Health Department 
Requires Children to Brush Teeth and 
Keep Clean. 





the laws and 


School 


Pupils make enforce 
them in Public Brooklyn, 
where each class from the fourth grade 
to the sixth is organized as a municipal 
government. The machinery of city gov- 
ernment is followed by the young citi- 
zens, and each class has its mayor, city t. 
council, city judge, health department, : 
and street-cleaning department. The 
council meets in school hours and passes 
its ordinances. The teacher is present 
at the meetings, but she enters into the 
diseussion only at the of the 
council members. The signature of the 
teacher is necessary, however, to make 
a law valid. Enforcement is in the 
hands of the pupils, and the city judge 
holds court once a week. Public opinion 
usually helps to enforce the laws with- 
out exacting penalties, but sometimes a »* | 
transgressor must stay after school. A 
first offense may be condoned, but a suc- 
cession of charges or a serious offense -. 
may result in loss of citizenship. 

Some classes write health rules into 
their laws, and many a pupil who used 
to brush his teeth only when his mother 
reminded and urged him does it 
regularly in obedience to class law. The 
health department takes of such 
matters, and inspects each pupil daily to 
see that every citizen comes to school 
with clean hands, face, blouse, and hand- 
kerchief, and neat appearance in general. Fy 
Inspection of textbooks to see that they 
are well cared for and covered is also 
made by the health department. 

The street-cleaning department is re- : 
sponsible for keeping papers off the floor. | 
When the class goes home in the after- 
noon, the health department sees that no 
seraps are left in the desks and that al 
seats are turned up, instead of leaving 
this work to the janitor. This is done 
throughout the school, so that the work a 
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of cleaning the building is considerably a 
lessened. Entrances, halls, and stair- ~ 
ways are le@ked after by one city each tt 
month. ; = . 
Subprimary work has been inaugurated. | ‘i 
in Cheshire, Conn. Each year more than 
80 children enter the first grade, andof > 


this number from 20 to 30 are usually 
found to be immature. Selected kinder- 
garten subjects, together with some first- 
grade work, make up the course of study. 
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CAMPAIGN —_ THE CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN’S 
LIVES. 


Valuable Prizes Offered for Essays and for Lessons on Safety—Teachers 
and Pupils Eligible. 


By STEPHEN JAMES. 








National safety contests for grammar- 
school pupils and for grammar-school 
teachers have been announced by the 
Highway and Highway Transport Edu- 
cation Committee, and the announcement 
has met with an enthusiastic response. 

State, city, and county superintendents 
of schools have replied with letters of 
encouragement and commendation, and 


many of them have made suggestions for 


special safety campaigns. 

In addition, mother’s clubs, civic clubs, 
and kindred organizations have requested 
permission to assist in the “ conservation 
of children’s lives” campaign. The 
phrase “ conservation of children’s lives ” 
is not a misnomer. The North American 
Review is authority for the statement 
that 91,000 persens were killed on the 
public streets and roads of the United 
States during the 19 months the United 
States was at war, a period during which 
only about 48,000 men were killed in 
battie or died of wounds. Of the 91,000 
persons killed, chiefly by motor vehicles, 
25,000 were school children. 

Inculeation of Principles Prevents Accident. 


Those sponsoring the contests believe 
that no pupil who carefully studies traffic 
rules and principles will be the victim 
of a motor accident, so. firmly will the 
training be impressed upon the youthful 
mind. 

Members of the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Committee at- 
tach particular importance to the contest 
among grammar-school teachers who are 
invited to submit lessons teaching chil- 
dren safe behavior on the highways. 
Out of these lessons it is hoped may 
come certain constructive suggestions 
that may be utilized luter in the class- 
rooms of the country in teaching chil- 
dren how to conduct themselves in the 
mazes of traffic in metropolitan cities 
and on the public highways. The best 
of these lessons will be made available 
to teachers, 


All Grammar-School Pupils Eligible. 


Rules of the contest are simple. Any 
pupil of grammar-school grade who is 
14 years old or-under may compete. 





Each essay shall be about 500 words in 
length, and shall be on the subject ““ How 
I Can Make the Highways More Safe.” 
Drawings, photographs, or pictures 
clipped from newspapers or magazines 
may be used as illustrations. Finally, all 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
school principal on or before December 
10, 1921. 


Lessons May Take Any Practical Form. 


In the teachers’ contest the rules are 
similar. Any grammar-school teacher in 
the United States or territorial posses- 
sions may compete. The lessons may 
take the form of a lecture, recitation, 
game, or drama, and may be used as an 
integral part of any Glassroom lesson. 
Contributions must be in the hands of 
the principal or superintendent by De- 
eember 10, 192 

It is not desired that the prizes offered 
be stressed. The prizes are given, not for 
their intrinsic value, but as an incentive 
to pupils and teachers to participate. 
Three national prizes and 450 State 
prizes’ will be given pupils, and only the 
prize winners in the States will be eligi- 
ble for the national prizes. The first 
prize in each State will be a gold medal 
and $15 in cash, and the first national 
prize will be a gold watch and a trip to 


. Washington. 


or the teachers only three national 
prizes are offered, the first being $500 in 
cash and a trip to Washington with all 
the attendant expenses. 


Local Committees Make First Selections. 


After the essays and lessons have been 
submitted, the best from each eeunty and 
city will be chosen and sent to the re- 
spective State committees, usually in 
care, of the State superintendent of 
schools. The State committees will 
choose the best essays and best lessons 
and forward them to the Highway. Trans- 
port Committee, which will arrange for 
competent persons to make the National 
awards. The State committees will 
make the award of the State honors. 
Children’s prizes for the various States 
are prorated on a basis of elementary 
school enrollment. 


‘Standing for admission and require 












An inquiry to the committee will bring 
an immediate response with complete — 
details. 

The committee consists ef Thomas-H, 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads; Col. Il’. C. Boggs, who repre- 
sents the War Department; Roy D. 
Chapin, who represents the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; Dean 
I’. L, Bishop, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who represents the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering BEdueation; 
Harvey 8, Firestone, representing the 
Rufer Association of America; and - 
W. 8S. Keller, the representative of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Dr. John J. Tigert, Commis- 
sionet of Education, is chairman, and 
Prof. C. J. Tilden, whe oceupies the chair 
of Applied Engineering Mechanics, Yale 
University, is director. 

The chief function of the committee is 
the preparation and dissemination of 
authentic data and information on high- 
ways and highway transport for use in 
colleges and universities. 





























































LOANS TO NORMAL-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. 


The Board of Education of the Prov- et 
ince of New Brunswick, beginning Sep- es 
tember, 1921, will loan money to students 
who possess the necessary academic 


financial assistance to enable them to 
complete the normal-school courses. 

The maximum amount loaned to any ~ 
student will be $400, which will be ad- 
vanced at the rate of $50 per month dur- 
ing eight months, beginning September _ 

15 in each year. 

The loan will be repayable over three 
years (half-yearly) with interest, the* 
first payment to be made six months 
after graduation. 

A condition will be imposed upon those — 
who take advantage of the loan, that they — 
agree to teach in’ New Brunswick for 
three years and until the loan is repaid.— 
G. C. Woodward, American Consul, 
Campbellton, N. B. ® 


Pe. 





Pupils e %. are mentally normal but 
have fallen behind their regular grades 
for various reasons are assigned to 4 
special room in one of the Denver elemen- 
tary schools. Such a pupil remains in 
the special reem for half of the 
day, and the special teacher gives 
individual attention in the subjects , 
he finds most difficult. The easier sab- 
jects of the grade he takes withthe regu- 
lar class. Each pupil is allowed to do as 
much work as he can, to help him a 
vance through the grades, 
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AN AMERICAN SHRINE AT BEL- 
LEAU WOOD. 


Every real American is proud of Bel- 
leau Wood, where the American dough- 
boy and the marines turned back the 
great German drive in the summer of 
1918. A proposal has been made to erect 
an all-American shrine in honor of 2,000 
heroic lads who fell at Belleau and in 
the Chateau Thiery drive. This move- 
ment has been approved by President 
Harding, Vice President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Weeks, and others. Marshal Foch 
is the honorary cliairman for France. 

There is nothing in Europe with all of 
its wonderful monuments erected to 
human sacrifice and heroism which stirs 
me more than the monument to the great 
Marquis Lafayette erected by the Ameri- 
can school children, standing in front of 
the Louvre. It has occurred to me that 
it would be an eminently fitting thing if 
every American school child might be 
given the opportunity on Armistice Day, 
November 11, which marks the opening 
of the International Conference for Limi- 
tation of Armaments, to put one penny 
into.this great memorial to be erected at 
Belleau. I do not think that anyone 
ought to be asked to give even a penny 
who does not care to do so, but I do feel 
,that practically all of our children will 
be glad to have a part in this enterprise. 

The monument is to cost $300,000 and 
will be erected at_the point where the 
Americans first met the Germans. The 
subscriptions will pass through the hands 
of Government officials and they will be 
earefully audited. All expense in organ- 
izing and raising the fund will be borne 
by private individuals. Here is, I be- 
lieve, a splendid opportunity for us to 
participate in a_ legitimate 
project. Remittances should be made to 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Association, 
220 Mills Building, Washington, D, C.— 
Jno. J. Tigert. 
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ROTARIANS STIMULATE HIGH 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Rotary Clubs are helping to interest 
children and their parents in high 
school. In Harrisburg, Pa., a committee 
investigates every case where a _ boy 
graduates from the junior high school 
and fails to enroll at the high school. 
Members of this comittee interview the 
parents as well as the boy to find out the 
cause of his leaving school. If the boy 
really wishes to continue school, but 
leaves to help support the family, the 
Rotarians do everything they can to 
place the boy in a position at which, he 
ean work after school and on Satur- 
days. Some parents want their boy to 
go to work at an early age as they did. 
The committee tries to show such par- 
ents the money value of an education. 

In McAllen, Tex., the Rotary Club 
“adopts” the last grade in the elemen- 
tary school and makes a personal survey 
to find each pupil’s intention as to en- 
tering high school. When a child has 
not yet decided, the club makes an ef- 
fort to interest him in continuing his 
The whole class, one by one, 
is the guest of some Rotarian every 
week at luncheon. The graduating class 
and the business men give a joint pro- 
gram. Once each week a different club 
member gives a vocational talk, in which 
the speaker describes his own vocation, 


education. 


pointing out its advantages and disad- 
vantages, its compensation in money and 
in other returns, and other facts which 
will enable the boys to decide whether 
to enter that vocation or not. 





CLEVELAND REVIVAL OF CLASSI- 
CAL STUDY. 

Preparation for the classical course in 
college will be emphasized by a new 
“classical high school” of Cleveland. 
One of the present academic high schools 
will be converted to this special end. It 
is possible that the new school will bring 
the study of Greek back into the curricu- 
lum, from which it was dropped a num- 
ber of years ago. According to Charles 
H. Lake, assistant superintendent in 
charge ef senior high schools, the number 
of pupils desiring classical training, al- 
though a minority, is large enough to 
justify the setting up of a strictly,classi- 
eal course in one high school. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
ART WORK. 

Japanese children have sent to Cleve- 
land sehools an exhibition of the art 
work done in, the schools of Tokio and 
Yokohama, and the Cleveland schools in 
acknowledgment of this have sent an 


exhibition of the art work of Cleveland 
boys and girls. More Cleveland boys are 
electing art courses than ever before. 
Where formerly one boy chose work in 
the art classes, five or six now take these 
courses. In one school an entire class 
of boys elected art in the ninth grade. 





THREE YEARS WITHOUT SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


No examinations will be held in the 
schools of Geneva, Switzerland, during 
the coming three years. This conclusion 
Was reached by the authorities of the city 
through the influence of the Journal de 
Geneve, and the pupils are highly grati- 
fied. The feeling of relief has already 
had a happy effect on the minds and 
bodies of the children, according to the 
Schweitzer Lehrerzeitung. If the experi- 
ment proves successful examinations will 
be permanently abolished. 








TEACHING SAFETY ON THE 
HIGHWAYS. 


The loss of life of school chil- 
dren on our highways has reached 
such proportions that it now 
competes with fire as our great 
national danger. This tragic de- 
velopment which has followed the 
almost universal use of the motor 
vehicle for business and for pleas- 
ure lays a responsibility on teach- 
ers as well as pupils for the pro- 
tection of life. 

Thousands of school children 
are injured or killed every year 
because of carelessness or lack of 
knowledge of the rules of the road. 
The work of educators in cities 
like Detroit, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis shows that accidents and 
death may be reduced fully one- 
half by teaching the children how 
to protect themselves. Various 
methods may be used to fix on the 
child’s mind his responsibility for 
his own movements on the street 
and at the crossings. 

It therefore behooves our teach- 
ers and parents to give more at- 
tention to the training of boys 
and girls on how .to conduct 
themselves on the highways. The 
recently announced contests un- 
der the direction of the High- 
way and Highway Transport 
Education Committee will serve 
as an incentive to greater effort 
on the part of teachers and 
pupils in combating this new 
danger, and it is to be hoped that 
by these means the lives of many 
of our children will be saved 
who otherwise might be maimed 
and killed. 

The Bureau of Education also 
heartily approves of the observ- 
ance of “ Safety Week ”’ with spe- 
cial reference to safety on the 
highways, as has been planned by 
the several States.—Jno. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF LOUISIANA. 


More Than 7,500 Students—Attendance 
Adds a Year to Life of Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate. 


By Joun R. Connirr, Chairman State 
Eramining Committee. 
Summer normal schools for white per- 


sons, teachers, and prospective teachers 


were conducted during the summer of 
1921 in nine of the institutions of learn- 


ing of Louisiana with an enrollment of 
5,502 students, distributed as follows: 


Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans__-..--- a eee 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natch- 
itoches — — ; eS ae woken ean 
Louisiana State University A. & M. 
College, Baton Rouge__.----_--_--- 762 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
See ee ee 680 
Southwestern Louisiana Industrial In- 
weuete, Latapetie.....nencosnan 663 
Loyola University, New Orleans___~-- 568 
Florida Parishes Summer Normal 
School Franklinton. _....--..----- 190 
Louisiana College, Pineville__.-_------ 97 
Centenary College, Shreveport.__----- 65 
There were also 28 summer normal 


schools for Negro students, teachers, and 
prospective teachers, scattered over the 


State. These Negro summer normal 
schools were taught by Negro teachers 


for a session of eight weeks and had an 
enrollment of 2,090 students. 

Certificates of summer-sehool credit 
are issued to all summer-school students 
who pursue successfully the courses of- 
fered by the various summer schools. 
These summer-school credits have the 
value of 5 per cent in an examination for 
teachers’ certificates or may be used to 
extend a teacher's certificate for one 
year. 

Certificates Renewable on Summer Work. 

Under the regulations of the State 
board of education high-school and first- 
grade teachers’ certificates, the highest 
grade of teachers’ certificates issued by 
the State and valid for five years, can be 
renewed only through— 

(a) The application 
eates of reading course credit. 

(b) The application of three college- 
hour credits in professional subjects 
earned in a State-approved normal school 
regular session, a 
correspondence 


of three certifi- 


during a 


session, or in 


or college 
summer 
courses, 

(c) Or, the application of a combina- 
tion of (a) and (bd) that will form the 
equivalent of (a) or (b). 

Examinations for teachers’ certificates 
are held three times annually in all 
parishes of the State. The questions of 


examination are prepared by the chair- 
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man of the State examining committee 
and are forwarded under the seal of the 
State to the parish superintendents of 
schools. The envelopes containing exam- 
ination questions are opened in the pres- 
ence of the examinees and the papers 
written in answer to these questions are 
forwarded to the State department of 
education. After the papers bave been 
graded and the results of the examina- 
tion tabulated, the names of the exami- 
nees are forwarded to the office of the 
State department of education and the 
certificates issued to the suecessful 
examinees, 

In the examination for teachers’ 
tificates held im the various parishes of 
the State after the close of the summer 
normal schools, there were 38,000 appli- 
cants, an indication that the supply of 
teachers for the session 1921-22 will be 


cer- 





adequate, 

TRAVELING EXHIBIT FOR MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES. 

Customs and language of France, 

Spain, and Latin-America are illus- 


trated in a traveling exhibit which was 
shown for a week at a time in each of 
the New York City high schools. The 
material committee 


chesen 


was collected by a 
from all the high schools, 
inember for French and one for Spanish 
Posteards, 


one 


representing each school. 
coins, stumps, newspapers and magazines, 
laces, textiles, posters, albums of pupils’ 
work, maps, Charts of all kinds, and a few 
tables were included in the 


The French Teachers’ Associa- 


statist'cal 
exhibit. 
tion and the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish took an active part in preparing 
the well as contributing 
funds. The French High Commission 
and many business houses engaged in in- 
ternational trade also assisted. 


material as 





TENEMENT CHILDREN GROW FINE 
FLOWERS. 


‘“*A garden for every child” was the slogan 
at the exhibition of plants grown at home by 
New York City school children. More than 
5,000 plants, many of them in bloom, were 
shown in a city armory. Each school dis- 
trict had its own division. Earlier in the 
year the schools distributed young plants to 
the pupils, who took them home and cared 
for them, bringing them back in time for 
the exhibit. 

The 10 best specimens from each school 
were shown, and from these the prize win- 
ners were selected, A medal was awarded 
to each of the two pupils showing the best 
plants. The best representative of each 
borough and of each district also received 
a medal. 








BIG COURSES IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE. ' 


Nearly 700 in One Course—No Chance 
for Personal Contact Between Pro- 
fessor and Student. 





Several of the elementary courses In 
Harvard College are bigger this year 
than they have ever been. In part this 
is accounted for by the increased size of 
the freshman class, but itvis also due in 
some measure to the working of the new 
rules relating to the choice of electives 
studies. These rules now provide that 
every undergraduate, in order to obtain 
the bachelor’s degree, must take at least 
one course in each of four designated 
fields or subjects. There has been, this 
autumn, a very marked influx into some 
of these courses: in one case the enroll- 
ment is nearly 700, 

Fronr the standpoint of effective edu- 
cation it is not at all certain that this 
development can be viewed with satis- 
faction. There are many who believe 
that the large lecture course has been a 
weuk feature of American university edu- 
eation, It precludes all chance of per- 
sonal contact between the professor and 
his students; it means that much of the 
follow-up work must be devolved upon 
assistants. It is quite true that even in 
courses of moderate size a certain 
amount of responsibility must be lodged 
with these younger members of the 
teaching staff; but there seems to be no 
getting away from the fact that every 
increase in the enrollment renroves the 
students a notch farther away from the 
professor who is in charge of the 
course, 

Some years ago the division of educa- 


tion made an exhaustive study of the 


teaching methods used by one of the 
largest and best-organized departments 
in Harvard College. The results of this 
study indicated that a vulnerable point 
in our whole scheme of instruction is 
the necessity of relying to a considerable 
degree upon the competence and judg- 
ment of immature assistants whenever 
courses grow beyond a certain size. 

When the University of California an- 
nounced an enrollment of 1,000 students 
in a single course at that institution a 
year ago, a good many educators stood 
aghast. “How can effective teaching be 
done on any such scale?” they asked, 
We are not far fronr the stage at which 
the same question can be appropriately 
raised within our own precincts.. Some- 
where or other there must be a point at 
which the law of diminishing returns be- 
gins to make its influence felt in the 
college classroom. — Harvard Alumnat 
Bulletin. 
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COUNTY TAXES MAINTAIN 
DENTAL CLINICS. 


Teeth of School Children of McDowell 
County, W. Va., Treated at Public 
Expense—Improved Condition No- 
ticeable. 


L. J. HANIFAN, 


Browns Creek 


Superintendent, 
District. 


By 


Free school dental clinies are now cost- 
ing McDowell County, W. Va., about 
$50,000 a year, and the money is raised 
wholly by county taxation. The plan has 
the hearty support of the taxpayers who 
realize that much than 
work of the same extent and quality could 
be had in any other way. 

Without this public enterprise the teeth 
of a great many of the children would be 
neglected to their great disadvantage and 
possibly to their permanent injury. Ina 
few years it is certain that the improved 
condition of the teeth our young 
people will be very noti 
pared with the teeth of children in other 
communities. 


the cost is less 


Oo! 


ceable when com- 


Private Enterprise Adopted by County. 

The free sehool dental Mc- 
Dowell County began as a private enter- 
prise. In 1917 Col. James Ellwood Jones 
provided at his own expense a~school 
dental clinic at Mayberry, and in the 
same year at the suggestion of Col. Jones 
a bill was introduced in the State legis- 
lature authorizing the county court of 
McDowell County to establish and main- 
tain at public expense a free dental clinic 
for resident children under the age of 16 
years. The bill passed both houses on 
January 24, 1919, with but one dissenting 
yote, and was approved by the governor 
on February 6, 1919. The voters of Mc- 
Dowell County approved the act by 
special election held on June 21, 1919, 
by a majority of 898 votes. 

Accordingly the county court of McDow- 
eli County established a free dental clinic 
for the county and appointed as director 
Dr. G. T. Epling. The work began at dif- 
ferent points in the county on September 
15, 1919. Twelve dentists and 11 dental 
hygienists were employed for the work, 
all appointed by the director, subject to 
the approval of the county court. All 
accounts are approved by the county 
court and audited by the State tax com- 
missioner. 


National Government 


Fortunately for the clinic the United 
States War Department contributed for 
about 10 per cent of their value the fol- 
lowing dental supplies: Twenty white 
enamel dental cabinets, 20 electrical den- 


clinic. of 


Contributes Equipment. 
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tal engines, 20 fountain cuspidors, 20 
white enameled dental chairs, and 20 port- 
able dental outfits. Where currents were 
not available Presto-O-Lite equipments 
awere installed. 

On account of the bad condition of the 
mouths treated, the major part of the 


work was done in repairing diseased 
teeth. For this reason the educational 


work, which is a prime object of the clinic, 
had to be neglected the first year, but for 
this purpose a competent man was em- 
ployed for the ensuing year. Fiims and 
other are used to teach the 
children how to care for their teeth. A 
dental nurse is also employed. 

The cost of treating each pupil is $4.20. 
The director that the 
treatment of some pupils, if done at regu- 
lar dental prices, would amount to from 
$75 to $100 for each pupil and that the 


devices 


estimates same 


cost of treating one family would have 


cost at least $300 at regular prices. 





FURNITURE WORTH 


FOR $20. 


$300 IS MADE 


Wise spending is believed in by pupils of 
Angelo Patri’s school, New York City. 
Sometime ago the sewing department won 
a cash prize of $20, The girls of the prize- 
winning class had been wishing for a chance 
to furnish a four-room apartment as a model 
for the home-making course, but $20 seemed 
a drop in the ocean, judging by furniture 
prices as marked in the shops. Neverthe- 
less, without spending a cent beyond the 
$20, they acffuired a set that included a 
bedroom dresser, a mirrored dressing table, 
and a dining room buffet, all of solid oak. 

The miracle was achieved by enlisting the 
help of the boys of the joinery shop. The 
$20 bought the raw material, and the girls 
and boys together planned the furniture. 
Then the boys set to work to make it in the 
shop. How they succeeded may be judged 
by the fact that outsiders think the set is 
worth $300. The transaction was profitable 
all round, as the home economics class and 
the joinery class were afforded practical 
lessons, and the school has the furniture. 





HABANA SCHOOL OF SUGAR 
RAISING. 


Escuela Azucarera de la Habana was 
founded in 1907, and from 1909 it has 
been operated as a free institution. In 
the school grounds experiments are made 
in growing cane for practical demonstra- 
tions. The first course includes ele- 
mentary chemistry and analytical chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, rudiments of 
natural history and agriculture, and the 
analysis of sugar cane and its products. 
The second course includes elementary 















COOPERATIVE SCHOOLS FOR 
FOREIGN-BORN. 


Manufacturers Join 
in Main- 


Worcester, Mass., 
Public School Authorities 
taining Classes for Aliens. 


Manufacturing 
with the public-school authorities in giv- 
ing instruction to foreign-born men and 
women in Worcester, Mass. At 
dozen plants, mostly steel and iron works, 


cooperate 


colnpanies 


about a 


glasses are held during the noon hour, be- 
fore or after working shifts, in the late 
afternoon, or after hours. 
Thirty-three such classes held 
1920-21, an increase of 50 per cent over 


working 
were in 
the preceding year. 

Day classes for foreign-born men and 
women are conducted in the school build- 


ings also, seven classes for men out of 
employment being held mornings or 
afternoons, or both, and seven classes 


in the afternoon for women who can not 
of the women’s 
classes meet in community buildings. In 
one school a special room has been as- 
signed for recently landed Italian immi- 


come evenings. Some 


grants, who may come when they please 
and stay as long as they wish. A spe- 
cially trained teacher is in charge from 
9 to 11.45 a. m. and from 2 to 4 p. m. 
About 90 men'are registered in this class, 

Seventy evening classes are held, mak- 
ing a total of 117 classes altogether or- 
ganized during the year for. foreign-born 
men and women who could not read and 
write the English language. This is an 
increase of more than 200 per cent over 
the preceding year, when 35 such classes 
were held. In 1920-21 there were 81 
teachers engaged in work, all of 
them on pari-time. This year 77 part- 
time and 4 fujl-time teachers are em- 
ployed. 


this 


and analytical chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, the study of the growth of cane, 
and special analyses. The third course 
includes sugar business methods, account- 
ing, mechanical drawing, applied me- 
chanics, applied electricity, and a course 
in biology and bacteriology. In addition 
there is a special course in fermentation, 
which includes the consideration of alco- 
hol and fermented drinks.—Bulletin, Pan 
American Union. 





How Wisconsin grandmothers kept 
house is shown to the rural schools by a 
traveling exhibit of pioneer domestic arts 
sent out by the State Historical Museun, . 
Madison. 
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A GENERATION BOWED TO MA- 
TERIALISM. 


tinued fron 


page 49.) 


made them the leading influence in the 
English community, because they consti- 
tuted its aristocracy of wealth, culture, 
education, and character. F 

Then, glimpsing the contrast between 
American and English life, he pointed out 
to the college men hkefore him that to 
them ; reserved a Gosely correspond- 
ing position in the American community, 
No arist acy of inherited wealth, posi- 
tion, title, distinction existed here; the 
real aristocracy was that of intellect of 
the university and college men, who, he 


said, occupied here the place correspond- 
ing to that of the old county aristocracy 
in England. 

Substantial Changes in 30 Years. 

It is hardly a rounded generation since 
that analysis was presented by the great 
New England senator; yet I suspect that 
if he were in my place to-day 
he would make a very different address 
than he made three decades ago at Am- 
He would note that, on the one 
side, we have come to esteem education 
not as the privilege of the fortunate few, 
but rather as the obligation and the due 
of society to the very largest possitle 
number of its members. He would de- 
scry that private philanthropy and public 
ve united in pouring out wealth 
in this cause with a lavisbness that even 
in his day would have seemed fabulous. 
And yet, on the other side, he would see 
that, despite all this generosity, the edu- 
cational facilities of the country have 
utterly failed to keep pace with the de- 
mands of a people, hungering and thirst- 
ing for knowledge, culture, vision. He 
would find that his aristocracy of intel- 
lect was being trained in institutions still 
inadequately endowed, under college fac- 
ulties and public-school teachers whose 
limited incomes compelled them to envy 
the affluence of the trained artisan. He 
would learn that in the mad pursuit of 
money, materialism, and the indulgences 
which go with them we have tended oft- 
times to make scholarship and culture 
subordinate to these. Our generation has 
bowed at the altar of mechanism and 
industrial organization, and in its devo- 
tions has too far forgotten that, after 
all, the enduring things are of a higher 
and very different sort. And I think he 
would warn us that we have come on the 
time when we must make these splen- 
did material achievements, needful and 
gratefully possessed, the bases and but- 
tresses for an advancing conception of 
eternal verities which are not of stone 
or steel, but yet a thousand times more 
lasting. * * * 


speaking 


herst. 
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Nation Cenfronts an Educational Crisis. 


It is no_exaggeration to say that the 
Nation confronts an educational crisis, 
From every corner of the land, from 
country, town, and city, comes the same 
report that the housing capacity for our 
public schools is inadequate; that tens of 
thousands of pupils have no place for 
their studies; that teachers can not be 
listed in suflicient numbers, and that 
school revenues are insufficient. 

From the colleges and universities goes 
up the same cry. From the primary to 


the post-graduate school there is de- 
mand for facilities far beyond present 
provision. The war caused the with- 


drawal of an army of school and college 
teachers from their profession. ‘The in- 
creasing specialization of business and in- 
dustry has created astonishing demand 
for men and women of both liberal and 
specialized education. 


We Have Been Spending Our Capital. 


There never was a time when the com- 
munity ready to absorb into its 
activities so great a proportion of people 
highly trained and intellectually dis- 
ciplined. It may be said that, in this 
realm of education, we have been draw- 
ing on our capital, instead of spending 
the annual increment only; we have been 
taking the teachers away from the 
schools, and leaving a constantly increas- 
ing deficit in our capacity to turn out 
that product of disciplined minds which 
only can be insured through ever-expand- 
ing facilities. If I may employ a 
homely analogy, which I trust will not be 
misunderstood, we have a vastly in- 
creased supply of basic material te be put 
through our educational mechanism; we 
have correspondingly increased the market 
for the finished product, but we are not 
maintaining the refining processes on a 
sufficiently large seale. And it happens 
that this particular refined product is 
absolutely necessary to the continuance 
of our institutions and our civilization, 


was 


Americans Support Education Lavishly. 


Let me hasten to add that this is not a 
eondition which leads us to pessimism or 
misgivings. I would not wish it to be 
otherwise. If ever we “catch up” in 
provision of educational facilities, it will 
mean to me, not that our problem is 
solved, but that we have our first ocea- 
sion of real coneern. For no people ever 
approached the lavishness with which, 
from public revenue and private purse, 
Americans have given to support educa- 
tion; nowhere has it been so easy for the 
poor Man or woman to gain its richest 
privilege.» Yet, the more generously we 
provide to-day, the greater is the de- 
ficiency to-morrew; and I am glad it is 











thus, So long as the eagerness for edu- 
cation outruns our most generous pro- 
vision of facilities, there will be assur- 
ance that we are going ahead, not back- 
ward. I am glad that, though we have 
billions of investment in our educational 
plant, there are yet more people seeking 
education, more demands for edueated 
people than can be cared for. 


Only Hepe in United Effort. 


So long as I find that the proportion 
of public revenue properly devoted to 
education is increasing, I desire to be 
counted among those in public life ready 
and anxious to struggle with the preblem 
of raising the-necessary revenues, But 
in that struggle, public officials require 
the help and counsel of every citizen who 
visions the vital nature of this problem, 
Only by such united effort can we hope 
io meet this, or indeed any of the urgent 
demartds which these*anxious times are 
pressing upon us. 

I wish it were possible for us to drive 
home to the whole American people the 
conviction of needed concern for our edu- 
cational necessities, We must have more 
and better teachers, and to get them the 
profession must be compensated as it de- 
serves. Out of some experience in both, 
I feel qualified to assure you that there 
are two departments, at least, of human 
activity, which will never strongly at- 
tract those who seek the merely sub- 
stantial rewards, Those two are teach- 
ing and the public service, There are re- 
wards, ‘real and highly gratifying, fot 
those who engage in them, but they are 
not found in accumulations, wealth, and 
the indulgences which wealth makes pos- 
sible. They are in the consciousness of 
service rendered. 


Educationa! Establishment Needs Devout Support. 


I would not attempt to attract men or 
women to these vocations through prom- 
ises of merely substantial advantages, 
but I would lift up a Macedonian call, 
in behalf of our schools and colleges, to 
men and women who feel the urge te 
public usefulness. More even than 
money and endowments, our educational 
establishment needs the devout, unselfish 
sustaining support of people moved by 
instincts of patriotism and service. 
These, thus inspired, may be sure that 
the American public will recompense 
them, in such a service as this, to the 
best of its ability; and my plea to-day is 
for that largest possible liberality. 

There is another side, equally worthy 
of suggestion here. The ambition for 
education and its opportunities is one 
which men have entertained from the 
earliest understanding of what culture 
means. To those who have had the com — 
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suming, the inextinguishable ambition, 
its gratification somehow always 
come, It has not inevitably come to him 
who merely regarded a college course as 
an agreeable experience and an obvious 
part of the genteel! preparation of a well- 
mannered young man; but it has been 
well-n'gh the assured endowment of who- 
ever wanted it so earnestly, so persist- 
ently, that he was wiiling to make sacri- 
fices for it. 

I am not sure that our young people 
are living up to that full estimate of an 
education's worth. I doubt if there is as 
much of plain living and high thinking 
in academic shades as there was once, or 
might well be Among the men I 
have known ‘worked their way 
through college,” the ultimate evaluations 
of their careers have seemed to warrant 
impression that education which comes 
high to its possessor is worth several 
times as much as education that merely 
comes high to struggling and sacrificing 
parents. 

Need Evidence of Students’ 


has 


now. 


who 


Sacrifice. 


It might be an incentive, too, to under- 
paid professors and instructors to go on 
untiringly if they were brought into con- 
tact with more of evidence that their stu- 
dents were making sacrifices correspond- 
ing to their own. I recall a clever young 
man who held a chair in a small college 
and was regarded as promising a bril- 
liant He had de- 
veloped a specialized proficiency in a cer- 
tain science, which made hinymuch sought 
after by concerns engaged in a particular 
line of war industry. At length he re- 
signed and accepted a position with one 
of them, To some expostulations of an 
academic associate, he replied: 

To be honest, I have tired a bit of 
living on less than many of my pupils 
spend. I have lectured to a good many 
young men whose allowances were twice 
my salary, and who in a few years after 
graduation were using what I had taught 
them to earn five times my income. Why 
shouldn't I try the experiment of living 
in comfort and worrying over my income- 
tax statement? 

I can not prescribe the cure, but much 
of the unrest of the world to-day 
chargeable to our living too rapidly, and 
too extravagantly, and colleges have seen 
the reflex of it in conditions described by 
sentiments above quoted. It would be 
fine to drive to restored simplicity, and 
turn the savings to widened facilities, 
and the healthful practice to the making 
of better men and women. 

Along with all this there is the obli- 
gation to maintain and encourage the 


vareer in scholagship. 


is 


entitled to claim so romantic and appeal- 
ing a history as the institution whose 
guests we are to-day. It is the small 
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college that democratizes the higher edu- 
cation; that brings it within the vision 
and means of the average young man and 
woman. Here, too, the student finds that 
intimate association with his instructors 
which is impossible in the greatest uni- 
versities, and which so largely counter- 
vails the advantage of the wealthier in- 
stitutions in endowments at. : facilities. 


Strong Men Often in Modest Environment. 


The essence of a great school is not in 
marble and mortar and architecture; nor 
yet in multitude of matriculants. The 
substance of scholarship is not in accu- 
mulated and musty manuscripts. 
We hear much of the traditions of famous 
universities, but if we look into them we 
commonly find that concern men, 
men who have stamped their personali- 
ties, who have given of their generous 
natures, who have colored the intellectual 
atmosphere about them. And men who 
are big and strong enough to do that are 
as likely to be found in the modest as in 
the impressive environment. 

If you will analyze the traditions of 
William and Mary you will agree with me 
that George Wythe, whom Jefferson lov- 
ingly and reverently called “ the Aristides 


tomes 


they 


of America,” could never have exerted 
so determining an influence over his 
pupils had their associations been the 


casual ones of student and teacher in a 
great modern university. And there was 
Col. Ewell, soldier and scholar, who held 
the presidency of his beloved William and 


Mary during the years, following the 
Civil War, when for want of funds 


the university suspended. There were 
neither students nor money; the build- 
ings had been left ruins in the wake of 
war; but there was the unbroken faith, 
the stout heart of that grand old man 
whom the late Senator Hoar thus de- 
scribed in a speech at Harvard in 1886: 

The stout-hearted old president still 
rings the morning bell and keeps the 
charter alive; and I want to salute him 
to-day from Harvard, and I should value 
it more than any public honor or private 
good fortune that could come to me if I 
might live to see that old historic college 
of Virginia endowed anew with liberal 
aid of the sons of Harvard, 


Small Colleges Do Not Remain Small. 


Col. Ewell’s affection for his alma mater 
was the sentiment that thousands of men 
entertain for the small colleges that af- 
forded them the education they could 
never have secured at great institutions. 
Our trouble is not that there are too many 
small colleges, but that there are not 
enough of them. In this teeming, this 
riotously rich and growing America, they 
will not stay small. The small college 
of yesterday is the great school of to-day ; 











the pioneer prairie universities of a few 
decades ago now count their faculties in 
hundreds, their far into the 
thousands, and are the wonders of the 
academic world. Let us not fear for the 
place of the small college in American 
life; let us rather give it all encourage 
ment in its beginnings and in those peri- 
ods of struggle and depression such as 
William and Mary has so many times 
known and so splendidly survived, 

There is no 
tional story than that of the rise of the 
State universities which have grown up 
in almost all of the States; of city col- 
leges and universities, maintained wholly 
or in part as municipal institutions of 
higher learning; finally, of that great 
majority of our colleges and universities 
which have been built and maintained 
through the interest and philanthropy of 
religious denominations or of citizens in- 
spired only by the wish to encourage 
learning. 


students 


more interesting educa- 


Hopes Justified by Widening Intelligence. 


In no country or age has there been so 
constant and generous support for educa- 
tion. Wise men have seen in this marked 
American characteristic an eloquent testi- 
mony to the soundness of our individual- 
istic society and the security of those 
institutions of popular government on 
which it rests. At the last, our hopes ‘for 
the evolution of a constantly improving 
system of human organization wil! find 
their justification in the widening, the 


deepening, the universalization of that 
intelligence, that moral consciousness 
which furnish inspiration for every 


human advance. Believing this, and con- 
vinced that the American Nation believes 
it, I salute as high exemplar and ideal 
the spirit that has fostered, maintained, 
and is now. summoning to a new place 
and greatness, this Spartan among Ameri- 
can universities, the College of William 
and Mary, in Virginia. 





MANUAL TRAINING HELPS HOME 
WORK. 


Junior high-school boys of Lexington, 
Ky., acquire skill in the manual-training 
department and put it to practical use at 
home as well as in the classroom. Some 
of the jobs done at home by these boys 
are the following: Mending a leaking 
roof, repairing fences, building garage, 
mending steps, screening house, installing 
electric lights, helping to repair barn, 
papering rooms, staining and waxing 
floors. The boys also made much of the 
furniture for the practice house used by 
the girls of the home-economics classes. 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
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| 
' 
State. Capital. Name. Title. of service of 
incumbent 
| | . 
| 
Alabama .| Montgomery ........-- | John W. Abercrombie. ............. Superintendent of public instruction 
SS RR RE eee eee Lester D. Henderson...............--- Commissioner of education ........... 
IR, So aca noone ois a < whan caiman einen PROCS «....0 0 csccccton Bo}. |) er Superintendent of public instruction . 
Arkansa Little Rock........--- A . Saaee ee Rey Déctudviabectenba 
I nS ae a Sacramento........... Wee. Wee... ksi ck bw cidcowcdetesioeann PRR, ERENT RE, TS 3 WAS PR. '. 
CE a ed Balboa Heights. . APS RO ee ee ae: Superintendent of schools... ..............-.+++«- Oct. 18,1913 
RN ET eo Soe ee CO eee | Miss Katherine L. Craig............... Superintendent of public instruction ............ 1921 
Connecticut .............--2-cecceeeeeees| Martford.........+--45 TS a ea Commissioner of education ................... .-«| 1920 
De REA St AR Bite MER) oe Co aes | Eh, V, Pes. connsedbescestsovnees Superintendent of public instruction...........- 1921 
Di OR Cia | Washington........... F. OR. i tnt raciy laces Superintendent of schools... ...............-+++- July 192¢ 
| | Tallahassee... ........- We IE or so chen cacauctiucceadl Superintendent of pelts instryction eeee* --| Jan. 7,193 
Ce POS ERs Wt. Es, CRO s 5 apnvccvescdheveessdle Superintendent of schools ....2.........-.+.++0+ 1910 
Ha nt SE xy was vequs sed | Vaughan MacCaughev...............- Superintendent of public instruction ........:..-. Apr. 
Id | Boise...... ee Miss Ethel E. Redfield................].---- Ds. is « ORkniewabbne suwabeeus s+0ss einen \. 
li Springfield. . Ps eee Prameis G. Baal... 0. .cncccctscscness sieeve Rs sss. on aunsase ees cvebsiysveccssepianeernin 
Ind Indianapolis. .......-- Benjamin J. Burris. ............----+--[++++- GO. ci cates Di danoo cagecbheeeee tae enanee 
Ion | Des Moines..........-| P. E. McClenahan.................. odicw vad tues sacqbyoctene sxentionsseéendeeeneee 
ka Topeka. ........------ | Miss Lorraine E. Wooster.......... pe re BO... weccccccocecccodnsssesovecstenceds uses 
Ker yo Serer eS a eR eh Ud nine ome~ san sataiiaean skh sisdenaeaae 
Lo | Baton Rouge.......... 84 8. eer are Superintendent of education. ..............+++++ 
» DD. « < whs<neseSes | Augustus O. Thomas................- Superintendent of public schools. ..... . 
Mr wry i i siete wo ee ce bacvleeae ine MaiMere. .......cc20-- | Albert S. Cook....... .| Superintendent of schools............ 
Massachusetts. .............ccccccccccces Boston................| Payson Smith..... Commissioner of education........... 
RY gc Se ee Nr Thomas E. Johnson Superintendent of public instruction. . 
RRR ai et atacebi cers Uh ya | J. Mi. MOUORRGE. .. <i vccccuvessesecseeh Commissioner of education................. Sea 
NT aes he ee pee BAX eR es Supermtendent of public instruction............ 
MN leo. cn ccd catabatdclcasSeewutae Jefferson City......... Ey. Re an Ee eee ee Milessbebesasuvebegnescetcankhcasieeaesaulael 
| OS aa rir Lip aA. ons ecole cei I ge eee See aes wtbinals 04+6seeebees socdesvnshntetde tial 
ee err | a hae ind canes ccnesasesnsecsedaheve Gahanna 
> steht peat 9° Carson City. 222222222. | W, A. MUNIN © ..s.cnthbckachncvaesdieastl He bias ocacth.nccccadceentnciee ; 
New Hampshire............-0csececeeee UN a ren ecthee D.. We, MMB ox vc ccsscudeenteentne Commissioner of education. .........20..eesseee 
SPINE. 0. .< ccs sonecedeneen-cate SRM gions Uenn vccéd Ee} ~~ Pee epeeettesepetercons ly = do. pee 
ir WE ne cae Oe Sr SCE V AMO sa nccvkdesstavandsasen Superintendent of "public instruction..........+- 
ae eS teen | a ae | Frank P. Graves.......-.......scs0ce. Commissioner of education .................e0++- 
North Carolina......... ae a « ch MEE ss ooxnsvescus've Tb, Pe icnanistees siwectennysesceele a eee eee ee cindeen 
North Dakota.............. *| Bismarck............. | Miss Minmie Nielson... .22.2222222. 202]... Iilite's.  <vs-guban chee consoaetadeaieeesaeeee 
i ae 2 ae | COMNGS. .....2. ones | Vermeer DE. Sntl ....scnnecneewedctinedalessss Bite docqueduswsisiccéepe aac 1 
Gtishoms.......................cc,cncc Oklahoma City... .... Robert H. Wilson.............. ohana Rend FRR cet BRR 1, Lnashavvaieeeanel 1911 
SIN os. ccgs cs chaxtcec eee “~~ BER CFOS J. A. Churchill .........+--eeceeseeeees ¢ agers 60 cb enue stasvescecccoscesabavececeteeee 1913 
(OS ere > Harrisburg.........-.. y Ee Se ns ee se Jane 1,1919 
Philippine Islands. .............. [or nna uh inane’ Sed Lather B, DOW... sivssiscs codaccses Diivarber oF SOc Stsen..... .. . .. ...cccksevencendentnan e 
Porto Bei RR Sa OPS. RS Git POBB. .p ccccacvesss Juan B. Huyke.............- opeeseasn Commissioner of education.............. steoteutl 3 
ES ee re Providence. ........--. Walter E. Ranger pss WO. one nen nee e nnn ra cnneneneres 1, 1905 
Rinertls CarOUna.. ....concouceocnccucddcc Columbia............- J. E. 4 eae | Superintendent of education. .......... . annery, ae 
RI AUR Ne eae al OS a. oalanidha Fred L. ae. rie “epenenh of public instruction. o , 1918 
I ne Nashville. ........c-»- 2 = ee es re ee. do... Gopt. 
Sep Sepialeretieinrs Secs Nee es TS PN SE eS Miss Annie Wi ebb Blanton 
EG =>. <'s.2a5 e natdeawitneie te Cembeceaane Salt Lake City........ ©” Th PO kive biisies dencde cack oetat 
eas IS -S*- Montpelier.........--. Clarence H. Dempsey................. 
I eS oid ee eae Richmond...-.......-- ey SR 2 ST REE St ee 1, 1918 
Washington.................. SRP ee | Olympia..--------+--- Mrs. Josephine C, Preston . 
ME WANGUNED oo sec eak vccvececcdudeews eo ee | oS "EL 8 | eee Superintendent of free schools... .....cccccacess 
ar MEE... 5. owessdoesss | Felane Th CHO 5 a5 vs od cdctseese ceases Superintendent of public schools................ 
ee RR enn em Cheyenne. .......-.--- | Mrs. Katherine A. Morton............ Superintendent of publie instruction............ 
PLANS FOR MORE AND BETTER this situation. A more potent influence is | led to the present situation of teacher- 


TEACHERS. 





New Teachers are Fewer than Those Who 
Leave Profession in England— Shortage 
Now Acute. 


Teacher shortage in England is still acute, 
and it is feared that it will be almost im- 
possible to maintain even the existing edu- 
cational standard. There has been a con- 
tinuous diminution in the supply of 
teachers over a period of 10 years. In 1905-6 
the number of teachers who entered the 
profession was greater by 2,000 than the 
number who dropped out. By 1908-9 the 
number of those entering was about equal 
to the number leaving. Every year after 
that the number of recruits proved smaller 
than the number who gave up teaching, 
the difference between the two figures for 
1918-19 (the most recent returns) being 
nearly 4,000. The total deficiency of 
supply as compared with depletion has 
amounted to 34,000. 

Delay in the increase of salaries and 
rarit; of promotion are two of the causes of 





the changed method of selecting and train- 
ing teachers. About 1908 the old pupil- 
teacher system in the elementary schools 
was replaced by the bursar and student- 
teacher system. Under the old system the 
head teachers of elementary schools en- 
couraged the brightest of their older pupils 
to enter upon a four-year apprenticeship. 
The pupil teachers would spend the greater 
part of each week in actual teaching practice, 
and attendance at a center for academic in- 
struction would occupy the rest of the time. 
The centers contained no students except 
those intending to be teachers, and these 
young people were thus segregated from 
others of their own age. This condition 
persisted throughout the remaining course 
of preparation, the two years of residence in 
a training college. 

The newer plan placed all students, 
whether intending to be teachers or not, in 
the ordinary secondary schools. This did 
away with the isolation formerly attendant 
upon teacher-training, and the students 
began to realize that there were more 
attractive callings open to them. This 
naturally took away many who might have 
considered teaching and in great measure 


shortage. 
No distinction between the general edu- 
cation and professional training required 
for elementary and that required for second- 
ary schools is one of the points of reform 
advocated by educators. The National 
Union of Teachers suggests as proper prep- 
aration for teaching graduation from a three- - 
year course of university grade taken in 
association with students entering other 
professions. A test of aptitude for the work 
of teaching should be given, and then one 
year devoted to the acquisition of “ teaching 
craftsmanship.” Existing training col- 
leges for teachers should be utilized for 
* this purpose alone. They would receive 
students who were preparing to become 
teachers of special as well as of general 
subjects. The students’ time would be 
divided between the lecture hall and 
demonstration schools. Close coopera- 
tion should exist between the staff of the 
college and of the demonstration schools. — 
These professional colleges should be _ 
recognized as colleges of a university. — 
Exjucational research work should te a 
distinct feature. 

























HOT LUNCH PROJECT IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


School Lunch a Part of Health Work— 
“ Underweights ” Receive Special At- 
tention—Many Reach Normal Weight. 





Marsnarr, Farmville, Va. 


By Mrs. J. J. 


Hot lunch in a village school be 
conducted so as to improve the physical 
condition of the children and increase 
their mental abilty, and at the same time 
be self-supporting. It was my privilege 
and opportunity to prove this in a pub- 
lic school in Virginia last winter, and 
also to illustrate practically the possi- 
‘bilities of corrective health work in such 


an enterprise. 


may 


Suggested by County Nurse. 


The lunch to which I refer was under- 
taken at the advice of the county nurse, 
and was conducted with her hearty in- 
terest and help. When the lunch started, 
out of 140 children more than 100 were 
underweight. When school and the 
lunch room closed less than 40 remained 
on the chart of underweights; the teach- 
ers reported that had the 
standimg of the children been higher, and 
my books prove that, except for an ap- 
propriation made by the school board in 
the beginning for equipment, the lunch 
was self-supporting. 

With most children the midday meal 
is apt to be the heartiest, and the effect 
of a nourishing, well-balanced ration at 
that one meal was wonderful in many 
instances. 

I made a special study of food values 
and varied my menus to meet the needs 
of the children and the conditions of the 
weather. On one occasion a child came 
to me to ask why so many of the pupils 
were troubled with boils. I went to my 
doctor and asked him the question. He 
attributed such disturbances in this in- 
stance to the fact that cold had killed 
all the gardens and people had turned 
to potatoes, rice, beans, and such starchy 
foods, neglecting fruit and vegetable 
acids, I promptly substituted strong 
lemonade for cocoa, used tomatoes freely 
in soups, and fruits in deserts, and sokl 
apples and oranges at cost whenever any 
child could or would come for them. At 
the end of 10 days the, boils had disap- 
peared. 


Prizes Encourage Proper Eating. 


never class 


The “ underweights” were my special 
care. All were charted and weighed 
monthly. A small prize was given at 
each monthly weighing, and I found that 
it encouraged proper eating, both in and 
out of school, The cooperation of the 
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children themselves was remarkable, and 
never once did one refuse to take my 
advice in selecting the lunch which was 
served cafeteria style on a long counter. 
The no 
cents. 


price of one dish exceeded 5 


Milk Provided by Interested Citizens. 


Later in the winter, when I realized 
the general need for milk, but had difli- 
culty in convincing parents of that need, 
I began giving milk free at the 10 o'clock 
recess to all childrem who were wunder- 
weight. This was paid for by interested 
citizens in the town and by an active 
school league. <A large chart was kept 
on Which was recorded the names of all 
underweights, and each child had a blue 
star stuck opposite his or her name as 
the line marched by and the milk was 
drunk; when one of them attained nor- 
mal weight a red star marked the event- 
ful day. 

[ kept a scale and a measuring rod in 
the lunch reom, and great was the in- 
terest shown by the children in their own 
growth and development. Many who did 
not like milk drank it so they might win 
the prize, or, failing that, just“ get fat.” 

The suceess of this lunch was due in 
large measure to the cooperation of Miss 
Mamie Rice, our county nurse, who dur- 
ing the winter procured free dental ex- 
amination of the children, as well as 
general physical examination of all un- 
derweights. 


SALARIES OF CERTAIN SCHOOL 
OFFICERS IN 20 CITIES. 


Compiled by Bertua Y. Hess. 
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Assist-| « } 
Super-|~ ant ee | Secre- 
| intend-| super- | ‘ant of | tary to 
| ent of | intend- build school 
isch ent of ings, | board. 
schools. ng. 
| } 
} } | 
New York City..... $12,000 | $8,250 $11,000 | $6,500 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 12,000 5,060 | 6,000 | 6, 500 
Newark, N.J....... 10,000 | 4,900, 3,000/| 6,000 
New Orleans, La..-| 8,000 | 4,500 |........ 5, 400 
Providence, R. L....| 6,000} 4,500; 2,600 4, 600 
Jersey City, N.J....| 10,500 | 5,400 | 2,500 4, 250 
Dayton, Ohio....... ba 2, 520 4,000 
Los Angeles, Calif .. 000 | 4,800 Fale: 3, 900 
Scranton, Pa........ SOUT chussae 3, 600 3, 600 
New Haven,Conn..| 5,000 | 3,950! 3,250 3, 550 
Paterson, N.J...... 6,000 | 4,800 |........ 3, 500 
Buffalo, N. ¥.._.__: 10,000 | 4,800} 5,000} 3,000 
Spokane, Wash..... tet 2,800} 3,000 
aes, a “- once van 2, 100 |. 500" = 
Syracuse, N. Y.....| 6,000 }........ ‘ 
Baltimore, Md...... 8,000 | 6,000| 2,300; 2, 7 
Birmingham, Ala...| 7,500 | 5,000 2, 400 2, 700 
Albany, N. Y....... . 7 ee 3,050 2, 500 
Wilmington, Del....| 6,000} 3,000} 2,500/ 2,500 
Washington, D.C...) 6,000 | 3,750 )}........ 2, 240 











An extensive exhibit of plans and speci- 
fications of buildings for vocational 
schools will be a feature of the fifteenth 
annual convention ef the National Society 
for Vocational Education, which will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7, 
1922. 





MILITARY OFFICERS DIRECT 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


French Army Corps Commanders Organize 


Courses of Instruction and Provide 
Teachers for Schools. 
Physical education in France is practi- 


cally an outgrowth of military activities, 


Created primarily fo1 poses the sys- 
tem was gradually extended to serve in 
time of peace. It is still in the hands of 


when the uni- 
ownéhips shall 


Physical edu- 


the army until such a tin 
versities, departments and 
be ready to play their pa: 


cation is carried out the following 
lines: * 
The commander in chieci of each army 


organiza- 
for young people 


to the 


corps gives his attentix 
tion of physical education 


jn the district under his command and 
works in touch with the heads of the differ- 
ent sports clubs and other similar institu- 
tions. He places at the disposal of educa. 
tional establishments instructors and such 


other means as he may have 
physical education. 

He organizes instruction courses for teach- 
ers of physical education and assures him- 
self that the system adopted at his regional 
center is' in conformity with the type of 
instruction generally given and that the 
officers and instructors have the necessary 
pedagogic and qualities. He 
fixes the date, the 
courses at the regional center 

He lays down rules for the organization of 
holiday physical education courses, and 
assures himself that education is 
given in the manner prescribed by minis- 
terial orders in all the establishments to 
which military instructors have been as- 
signed. 

In 1920 the Government appropriated 
6,800,000 francs for the promotion of physical 
education. This sum was distributed to 26 
federations and to approximately 3,000 
clubs which have received Government 
approval. 

The Government 
education comprises 

1. Obligatory physical education. 

2. The standardization of such training. 

A law voted by the Senate on July 10, 
1920, making physical education and prepa- 
ration for military service obligatory, has 
just been voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

In order to coordinate the action of differ. 
ent ministerial departments and of the dif. 
ferent federations, a bill for the creation of a 
national office of physical education and 
sports, already voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, is now before the Senate. 


As far as the second part of the Government 
rogram is concerned, the above-mentioned 
aw provides for the establishment of a 
higher school for teaching physical educa- 
tion which will provide male and female 
civilian as well as military instructors. 


to promote 


technical 


length, and nature of 


such 


program for physical 
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MUSEUM STRIVES FOR PUBLIC UTILATY. 


Newark Museum Holds Special Exhibitions and Supplies Material for School 
Use—Few Permanent Exhibits. 








That a museum should be of immediate 
practical value to the citizens for whom 
it is founded is the principle of the 
Newark (N. J.) museum. A small insti- 
tution, with limited appropriation and 
small housing space, it makes no attempt 
to duplicate or parallel the collections of 


the great museums of New York, any one 
of which can be reached from Newark in 


less than two hours. It aims to reflect 


the industries of Newark, to stimulate- 


and help the workers in these industries, 
and to promote interest in their products. 

It encourages the wide and free use of 
museum objects, lending them frequently 
for use in the sthools. The museum ¢car- 
ries out its worl: in harmony with the 
local system of public education, and it 
employs an educational adviser with long 
and varied experience in public schools. 
The housed in the public 
library building, and the librarian is also 
the director of the museum. With such 
close connection, it is natural that the 
museum should aim to give the public the 


museum is 


sume sort of service that the library does. | 
: | school. 


Only Temporary Exhibits Are Possible. 


Lack of space has mad» permanent ex- 
hibits impossible, and special temporary 
exhibits have been cold instead. One of 
these showed the clay products of New 
Jersey. A skilled potter made, baked, 
and glazed potterv in the presence of the 
visitors. The display occupied about 
4,000 square feet of floor space, and local 
interest in the work drew thousands of 
visitors. Art classes as well as ordinary 
school classes visited the museum to see 
the pottery. Even Cases of blind chil- 
dren felt and enjoyed qualities of form 
and texture under the instruction of 
docents, who were volunteer helpers from 
women’s clubs. Many housewives were 
led to take an interest in the use of fine 
pottery in the home. 

The following year a similar exhibit 
of New Jersey's textile products was 
given. Each of these exhibits was six 
months in preparation. With the textile 
products, as with those of clay, steps in 
manufacturing processes were shown, as 
far as possible. In the textile exhibit a 
woman was seen spinning with distaff 
and spindle, while another used a spin- 
ning wheel. Other process illustrations 
were a crude hand loom, a small Joac- 
quard, and copper rolls for printing in 
colors, 








While many of the exhibitions have 
been definitely industrial, the museum 
has tried to invest everything it has done 
with artistic quality. Color of walls, 
methods of lighting, character of furni- 
ture, mounts, cases, and fittings, are all 
studied with a view of making the whole 
and all of its parts inviting. 


Museum Becomes a Coordinating Influence. 


In an industrial city like Newark, 
where most of the scheol children are of 
foreign birth or parentage, the museum 
finds opportunity to become a coordinat- 
ing influence between the new country 
and the old. A “Homelands Exhibi- 
tion” showed textiles contributed from 
homes representing at least 20 national- 
ities. Pupils in the 16 schools were 


asked to bring from ‘their homes textile 


articles which had been brought by their 
parents from the Old World. Since each 
school has from 1,000 to 2,000 “pupils, a 
large proportion of them foreign born or 
the children of foreign born, a consid- 
erable collection was brought to each 
Museum assistants then went to 
the schools and selected the articles that 
seemed best suited for display. These 
were installed with great care in the best 
cases belonging to the museum and prop- 
erly labeled. Thousands of _ visitors 
came to see the exhibit. This work led 
to a still more elaborate exhibition, fill- 
ing a dozen rooms in a school building. 
Examples of all the household arts were 
shown, and in conhection with this dis- 
play a series of plays, songs, and dances 
of various countries wgre given in the 
assembly hall by representatives of the 
different nationalities. 

To show the new Americans something 
of the life of the early Americans, a 
full-size model of a kitchen of colonial 
times, with domestic utensils in common 


use at that time was constructed. Em-_ 


phasis was laid on the colonial type of 
art. 


Both Governments Encourage Colombia’s Exhibit. 


The most difficult problem attacked 
was the presentation of the resources, 
products, manners and customs, and 
geography of the Republic of Colombia, 
South America. Much time and energy 
was given to this exhibit during an en- 
tire year. It had a peculiar value, 
largely through the wide publicity it 
gained, in softening the asperities which 
the relations of our own and Colombia's 








Governments had aroused; and from 
both Governments it received ‘hearty ap- 
proval. 

Among the other exhibits In the 12 
years of the museum's existence were 
collections of paintings borrowed from 
American artists, Greek and Renais- 
sancé sculpture in casts, small bronzes, 
engravings by artists of the first rank, a 
step-by-step description of the designing 
and making of posters and of advertising 
in colors, the work»of our best photegra- 
phers, the applied arts of the American 
Indian, stencil and batik work, and lean 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art. 

About 9,000 objects are loaned to the 
schools each year. These include birds, ; 
insects, minerals, textiles, sculptures, , 
decorative pottery, dolls in the costumes 
of many countries, and other objects 
illustrative of the manners and customs 
of other peoples. -3 
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ENGLISHMEN DISCUSS ATHLETICS 
FOR GIRLS. 


Athletics for schoolgirls is opposed by 
many English educators, who maintain that 
the present system of physical training has 
a bad effect on future generations. Qne 
principal declares that 80 per cent of the 
girls she had known who had been trained 
to be teachers of physical training had been 
incapacitated for motherhood. Strong chests 
and big muscles lack elasticity, according 
to the director of a school for physicay 
development. 

Rough sports such as hockey and football 
are particularly condemned, and it is argued 
that natural weakness can not be ovefcome 


is opposed, 
favored by these teachers. One principal 
maintains that the feet are the only 
of the body that should be made steong. * 
Athletic women produce female ofiapring 
only, says one woman doctor, and seldom 
have sons. A campaign has been started to 





Students may enter the University of — 
California from high school with music — 
as a major subject, according to arrange- 
ments that have been made between the © 
State board of education and the unl- 
versity. oa 








Teachers’ rest rooms will be provided 
in all new public school buildings of Be 
York City. ; 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
“SAFETY FIRST.” 





The Formative Period is the Time to 
Begin Safety Instructiow—Kindergar- 
ten Program is Informal. 


By Jutta WaApbrE Apgor. 


To make the teaching so effective that 
it will carry over into the real situations 
that meet the child in the street and in 
the home is the chief problem in teaching 
“safety first” to school children. The 
kindergarten is a good place to begin this 
kind of teaching, because kindergarten 
children are in the formative period and 
because the kindergarten program is so 
informal that children are constantly 
meeting real situations. 


Kindergarten Children Constantly in Action. 


“Learning how to of 
measurably greater 
learning to sit still,” says Caldwell 
Cook, the English writer. Kindergarten 
children are constantly in action; in the 
formal school “ sitting still” is too often 
emphasized as the most commendable 
ferm of behavior. The real situations, 
then, in the kindergarten furnish a better 


means for safety instruction than any 


move is im- 
importance than 


number of devices invented by the 
teacher. In our large’ kindergartens 


children skip and run in groups of 45 or 
50, and soon learn to engage in a free 
«type of activity without running into 
other children. In the same way chil- 
dren learn to move about the big kinder- 
garten room without kAnocking over the 
houses and churches which other chil- 
dren have built of blocks on the floor, 
and often remain there for a long time. 
In these situations the individual child 
is cultivating a thinking attitude toward 
situations where he is only one factor 
and where he must control his conduct 
to suit different conditions. An inflexible 
school order makes conduct automatic, 
and children who are always policed in 
school are often the worst behaved when 
they are released from this kind of con- 


trol. Children develop self-control in sit- 
uations that require choice and judg- 
ment. 


Excursions Help to Develop Control. 


The character of the kindergarten ex- 
eursion illustrates the right relation be- 
tween freedom and control. When the 
kindergarten teacher has developed some 
group habits in her wild little flock, when 
they have learned to respond to signals, 

obey en masse, she feels that she can 
safely take them on excursions through 
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the streets. The children are often al- 
lowed the greatest freedom between cor- 
ners, but there is always one inflexible 
rule, “Stop at every street corner and 
wait for the teacher and the rest of the 
group.” 
Prepare Way for “ Traffic Games.” 
The 


cussed 


necessity for such a rule is dis- 
with the children before they go 
a walk, and often after they come 
This discussion would lead to the 
children telling about traffic regulations, 
signals, ete. If a traflic game grew nat- 
urally out of these discussions, in relation 
to the excursion, it would have some sig- 
nificance to the children, but if traffic 
games ure used as devices, invented and 
suggested by the teacher, it is doubtful 
whether they have much effect upon the 
children’s Very few kinder- 


out for 
home. 


conduct, 
garten childremare placed in a situation 
where they have to read traffic signals 
before crossing a street. 

It is very necessary that kindergarten 
children should have the right attitude 
toward the policeman, who plays such an 


important part in their safety on the 
streets. Ignorant mothers and nurses 


often threaten children with the police- 
man. Imagine the terror of a lost child 
if he falls into the hands of this bogie! 
The kindergarten has to obliterate th's 
fear and build up confidence and grati- 
tude toward the protector of little chil- 
dren. Sometimes the father of one of the 
children is a policeman and comes into 
the kindergarten and tells the children 
about the ways he can help them and the 
ways they can help him by being careful. 
Friendsh‘ps are cultivated with the police- 
men who are met on the excursions and 
the la'td for respect for law and 
order typified by these uniformed 
friends. It such natural means 
that the kindergarten children’ begin 
their education in “ safety first.” 


basis 
as 


is by 


a 





The sixth regional conference on high- 
way highway transport education 
was held at the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, October 10 and 11, 1921. 
More than 100 educators, highway engi- 
neers, and representatives of the motor- 
vehicle industry from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
North Carolina were in attendance. 


and 





Agriculture is taught in 1,715 of the 
8,166 school rooms of Porto Rico. Nearly 
40,000 home gardens were cultivated 
through the efforts of the schools. 





Newark (N. J.) publie library keeps 
teachers informed of new material on any 
subject in which they are interested. 








INSTITUTIONS. 


More efficient development of higher 
technical education in England is recom- 
mended by the Association of Technical 
Institutions. of the chief recom- 
mendations is that the country should be 
mapped out, as authorized by the act of 1918, 
into areas corresponding to the spheres of the 
various universities, and that each technical 
institution in an area should be linked with 
the university for that area. All work of 
university standard by matriculated stud- 
ents of the institution should be allowed to 
count for degree purposes, and other awards 
of diplomas and certificates should be placed 
upon a uniform basis. It is further recom- 
mended that a single administrative body 
for the administration and finance of higher 
technical education- be formed in each 
province, with respresentation from the 
university, together with representation of 
employees and workpeople. Technical in- 
stitutions should become central institutions 
covering a wide area for their own special 
work. Furthermore, 75 per cent of all costs, 
including repayment of principal and inter- 
est on loans, should be met from nationaj 
sources, and 25 per cent by local education 
authorities within the various provinces. 


One 





MORE STUDENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Vocational teaching is becoming more 
and more popular in State colleges, if the 
increase in the number of students tak- 
ing work in this 
State College is an indication of condi- 
tions in other such institutions. During 
the past nine years the number register- 
ing in courses preparing for yocational 


department of -Iowa 


teaching has grown from 100 to 999. 
The course in high-school problems, 


which was taken by 9 students in 1912- 
13, was taken by 243 in 1920-21. Regis- 
tration in other courses in this depart- 
ment, such as Principles of Vocational 
Education, Methods Teaching Voca- 
tional Stbjects, and The Industrial High 
School, has also increased steadily, and 
new added, 
including Teaching Home Economics, Re- 
Search in Education, and Teaching 
Manual Training. 


of 


several courses have been 





Principals of senior high schools in 
Newark, N. J., receive from $4,200 to 
$5,800 a year, according to the new sal- 
ary schedule. Principals of elementary 
schools of more than 14 classes receive 
from $2,900 to $4,500 and elementary 
school assistants receive from $1,500 to 
$2,500. In each case the salary first 
named is for the first year of service, 
with annual increase to the maximum, 
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_ ideas of modern secondary edntcation. 
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COLORED TRADE SCHOOL AT GARY, IND. 


Boys Build a Complete Four-Room House —Girls Study Home Economics— 
Academic Work Is Closely Correlated with Industrial. 


By Atsert Ferrscn, Direetor, Bureau of Guidance and Placement. 








Rapid increase of the colored population 
of Gary presents an educational problem 
which is being solved according to the best 
In 
1910 the colored population of Gary num- 
bered 300, while in 1920 the census gives 
the population as almost 9,000. 

A large number of the colored children 
did not have adequate educational advan- 
tages before coming to Gary and are conse- 
quently retarded. ‘To serve the educational 
needs of these children in the upper grades, 
a colored trade school was organized. 


Lecal Occupations Determine Studies. 


Vocational studies were made of occupa- 
tions in which the colored people of Gary 
are earning their livelihood. The teachable 
content of the occupations was classified and 


_the course of study largely based upon the 


information obtained from these vocational 
studies. 

The trade school was organized at the 
Twenty-fifth Avenue School Center. The 
course of study for the boys centers about 
the building trades; the course for the girls, 
about home economics. The boys of the 
school, under the leadership of a special 
instructor, prepared the foundation and 
erected a four-room building with broad 
hallways and two entrances. All the work 
was done by the boys, organized in four 
temporary classes directed by special 
instructors. ? 

Vocational and Academic Work Alternate. 


While two classes were working on the 
concrete floors of the lavatories, pipe fittings, 
sheet-metal work, or any other part.of the 
building, the other two classes were studying 
mechanical drawing, arithmetic, English, 
and hygiene, which were especially adapted 
to the work connected with the building 
program. Arithmetic became a vital study 
as it dealt with the measurements of the 
material and space in the building and the 
time in weeks, days, and hours it took to 
construct the different parts of the building. 
English dealt with the description of the 
material used in the building with special 
reference to the sources of the material and 
history of building. The work in English 


which was thus prepared was presented 


during specified auditorium periods: Hy- 
giene centered about the ventilation and 


. heating of the building, the arrangement of 


lights, and the necessity of eradicating flies 





and mosquitoes in the vicinity, as there were 
no screens to be used on the building. A 
most ideal program was offered to the boys 
while the building was under construction. 
Similar courses will be continued during the 
present year, while the brick industrial 
building is added to the school center. 
Essential special material for the building 

was secured from the industrial work of the 
other schools. Castings were made at the 
foundry of the Emerson School and ma- 
chined at the machine shop at the Froebel 
School. The sheet-metal work was secured 
from the Jefferson School shop. 

_ The girls of the trade school were also 
grouped in four temporary classes during 
the construction of the building. While 
two groups were taking lessons in cooking, 
the other two groups were doing the aca- 
demic work which was correlated with the 
practical subject of home economics. In 
the afternoon the groups interchanged and, 
two groups took sewing while the others 
were taking work in the related academic 
subjects. 


Groups of Pupils are Balanced. 


While the erection of the trade building 
was in progress, the director of the indus- 
trial department supervised the work of 
balancing the four groups of pupils who 
were enrolled in the new trade school. 

Retardation charts of the classes were 
made, intelligence tests and the pedagogical 
tests in reading and arithmetic were given. 
The results of the tests were compiled and a 
temporary classification of the groups was 
made, This classification was the subject 
of discussion in a conference with the teach- 
ers of the groups. Where the discrepancies 
between the special tests and the ratings of 
the teachers were rather great, further study 
of the pupils involved was continued. ~ Per- 
sonal conferences were held with the pupils 
to chart their interests, desires and special 
characteristics together with a survey of 
the sehool attitude of the pupils. 


Intelligence Test Basis of Adjustment. 


When the classes were placed on a more 
balanced permanent basis, the groups were 
balanced with a 65 per cent ,adjustment 
based upon intelligence tests and a 35 per 
cent adjustment based upon special char- 
acteristics, teachers’ ratings and school at- 
titude. Several studentg high in 
intelligence tests, as well as the peda- 
’ 





gogical tests and grades of the school sub- 
jects were transferred to the high school. 

With the organization of the trade school, 
the Gary system continues to advance the 
new order of secondary education by adjust- 
ing instruction along the lines which func 
tion in the lives of the boys and girls after 
they leave school. 





ONLY TALENTED PUPILS ARE 
ADMITTED. 


A Saturday morning class in art is 
held in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, through the co- 
operation— of the School Art League, 
which pays the salary of the teacher, 
Only the most talented of the many ap- 
plicants for membership in this class can 
be admitted, and 35 students represent- 
ing 15 schools comprise the class. The 
instruction consists of drawing in pencil, 
pen and ink, wash and color, from a 
variety of models, including bird and ani- . 
mal forms, loaned by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, The class 
hours are from 9.30 to 12.30, and the 
course consists of 26 lessons, beginning 
in October and ending in May. The 


pupils who have the advantage of this _ 


extra instruction not only improve in 
their own ability, but carry their work 
back to their schools, thus raising the 
standard for all the schools, The Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum also holds a Sat- 
urday class fer Brooklyn high-school art 


students. 





* 


ATHLETIC TESTS LAST IN 
LIST. 


Rating of a pupil in physical training 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia is based upon the following 
points: 1. Good posture while sitting, 
standing for recitation, walking, exer- 
cising, ascending and descending stairs. 
2. Ease and grace of movement in rising 
for recitation, sitting without holding on — 
to desk, walking, ascending and descend- 
ing stairs. 3. Removal of coats and 
sweaters for indoor work. 4, Prompt- 
ness in obeying commands, 5. Precision 
and energy in execution of exerci 6. 
Cheerfulness of manner in execution of 
exercises. 7. Interest and activity im 
class games. 8. Effort and success in 
passing athletic tests in grammar grades. 





To equip teachers, school nurses, direc- 


tors of physical education, and health — 


workers for health work in the public 
sehools, a year’s course in health educa- 
tion is given by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in cooperation with 
the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. sacl 
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CRUDE CLASSIFICATION 
CAUSES WASTE. 





Harnest Effort to Sort Children on 
Scientific Basis—Special Classes for 
Physical and Mental Defectives. 


By Wiu11am L. Errincer, Superintendent, 
of Schools for New York City. 
[From annual address before associate and 
district superintendents, etc.] 

Perhaps the most characteristic ad- 
vance in school administration during 
recent years has been the rejection of 
the assumption that all children are 
practically alike in physical and men- 
tal endowments and also that children 
with marked defects of sight, hear- 
ing, or limb have no place in the public 
schools. To-day progressive school ad- 
ministration requires that an earnest 
effort be made to sort our children on a 
scientific basis, so that group instruction 
may still be consistent with recognition of 
the fact that as regards physical and 
mental traits one group differs widely 
from another. Up to the present perhaps 
the greatest waste in education has been 
due to the crude classification of pupils. 
A vast amount of time, energy, and money 
is wasted whenever masses of children 
are grouped without regard to those 
physical and mental characteristics which 
individualize them and yet which, tvhen 
properly recognized and made the basis 
of grouping, permit ttass instruction to 
be carried on very profitably. 


Good Classification Ethical and Economical. 


If we are to eliminate waste, children 
of widely different abilities must not be 
grouped in unit classes. The child with 
defective vision, the stammerer, the car- 
diac, and the mental defective must not 
be placed in severe scholastic competi- 
tion with normal children. A violation 
of this principle of organization means as 
regards the children not only extreme 
personal discouragement and the loss of 
self-esteem and self-confidence but also 
considerable expense to the city, because 
sueh children are repeaters in the grades. 
The proper classification and segregation 
of such children is therefore desirable, 
not only from an ethical but also from an 
economical standpoint. 

In addition to such efforts to make 
definite segregation of pupils with 
marked physical and mental defects, a 
. striking feature of the administration 
of our most progressive elementary 
- sehools and high schools has been the 
_ application of tests that bespeak an earn- 
- est effort to group children on the basis 


fe ie of their ability in order that they may 








more fully derive the benefits of instruc- 
tion and in order that their achievements 
may be measured by definite standards 
of attainment, instead of by the unstand- 
ardized judgment of the average teacher. 
Exceptional work in this regard has been 
done in many of our schools and my sin- 
cere hope is that a greater number of 
progressive elementary school and high 
school principals will carefully study the 
problem. 


Instruction Ineffective with Poor Grading. 


The average class organization in 
many of our schools is susceptible of 
great improvement. In many instances 
poor classification results in great waste. 
The poorly graded pupils make a $fruit- 
less effort to profit by instruction and 
the ineffectiveness of her work carries the 
conscientious teacher to the verge of 
nervous exhaustion. Not infrequently it 
would appear that the mode of organiz- 
ing classes in a grade is exclusively a 
mathematical one of dividing the grade 
register by the average class register. of 
40, in total disregard of the distressing 
truth that the resulting class units are 
merely promiscuous groups of ‘pupils 
showing the widest variations of age and 
ability. 

An analysis made of many typical 
classes by means of the age progress 
sheet revealed the anticipated fact *hat 
pupils were grouped without due regard 
either to their mental or their chrono- 
logical age. The facts recorded by 
the age progress sheet were apparently 
regarded merely as interesting data, to 
be filed with the division of reference 
and research, rather than compelling 
reasons for reorganizing the classes in 
the grades. A careful study of the school 
history of exceptional pupils, as revealed 
by the age progress charts supplemented 
by simple standardized tests will enable 
one to substitute a scientific class organi- 
zation for a crude, empirical one that is 
wasteful not only from the standpoint 
of discipline but also from the standpoint 
of instruction. Furthermore, when so 
much standardized material is readily 
available, it is not too much to expect 
that principals and teachers apply stand- 
ards of achievement in spelling, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, and reading, to deter- 
mine whether.or not pupils, classes, or 
schools are up to the level of athieve- 
ment we are entitled to demand. 





The time’is at hand for the transforma- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College into 
Pennsylvania State University, declared 
President John M. Thomas in his inaugu- 
ral address at the coHege. He has estab- 
lished thig aim. as the policy and desire 
of his administration. 











FOLK HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


CONFER. 


Need of Unity of Purpose is Strongly Felt— _ 


Reaction Might Follow too Rapid Progress 
Without a Definite Plan. 





Unity of trend is lacking in the German 
folk high schools, whereas in the Scandina- 
vian countries definite unity of purpose has 
always been a feature of these schools, ac- 
cording to the “Deutschen Blatter fur 
erziehenden Unterricht.’ When trans- 
planted on German soil these schools show a 
diversity which indicates absence of plan 
and unity. 
connection with another, and condugts its 
work without reference to any common pur- 
pose of the type. 

A conference has been called to remedy 
this condition. The session will be held in 
Lubeck, and it will afford opportunity for 
all interested in this system to get in touch 
with one another and to confer on the 
folk high-school movement. Dr. Fredrick 
Schréder, of Askov, will open the session 
with an address on the Danish folk high 
school. Dr. Erdberg, of Berlin, will speak 
on the’German folk high school. The topics 
to be considered are: The rural folk high 
school, the folk high school and the labor 
element, rural folk high-school associations, 
and the preparation fora union among the 
German folk high schools. 

The session is expected to have a steady- 
ing effect on this movement in Germany, 
for too rapid progress without definite plan 


» is sure to be followed by a reaction. 





PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MEASURE ~ 


MUSICAL TALENT. 


Tests for the measurement of musical 


One school of this type has little xz 
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talent were given to 70 students in the 
summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin. Five faculties are measured 


by the tests: (1) The sense of pitch, 


which is the ability to discriminate be- — 


tween higher and lower tones; (2) the 
sense of time or rhythm; (3) the sense — 
of consonance, which is the ability to 
tell that which is more pleasing and that 
which is less pleasing; (4) the sense of 
intensity; and (5) the nrusical memory 
or the number of tones that can be re 
membered from a single hearing. The 













tests are given by means of phonograph Eo 








records prepared for this purpose. They — 
are used in many public schools as a 
quick method of classifying pupils. 






















“ Class extension,’ which is really cor- 7 
respondence work plus the personal in- — 
fluence of the instructor who meets the ~ 
class regularly every week or every two — 





weeks, is emphasized by the State Manual 
Training Normal School of Kansas. 
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HOMES FOR TEACHERS 


By Joun C. 





Accommodations Provided by School Districts Range from a “Curtained-off ”: 
Corner of the Schoolroom to a Commodious Apartment House. 


IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


MUBBMAN. 








Teachers in the consolidated school at 
Alberta, Minn., live in a modern apart- 
ment conducted on the club plan. Elec- 
tric light, hot-water heating, kitchen, 
linen closet, laundry, study reoms, piano, 
telephone—every convenience is there. 
The high-school principal, an experienced 
business woman, manages the club and 
keeps the books. The club employs a 
housekeeper, who prepares and serves 
the meals, does the washing, etc. The 
teachers’ apartment is on the upper floor 
of the building, and the principal and 
his family live on the first floor. The 
reuts from the two apartments are 
placed in a sinking fund, so that the 
debt will be paid off in 10 years. It is, 
therefore, a self-supperting and paying 
business proposition, and it costs the tax- 
payers nothing. The teachers pay about 
$34 a month each. Half the orginal cost 
was paid by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Trained Teachers Easiiy Obtained Now. 


The chance to live in a place like this 
attracts teachers t6 the school, and the 
school board finds that it can secure ecol- 
lege and normal-school graduates who 
are experienced and valuable teachers, 
whereas before the home was built it 
was hard to get teachers at all, and the 
board was usually glad to get even girls 
still in training. 

“ Teacherages,’ as such homes or cot- 
tages are sometimes called, are solving a 
problem which affects not only the teach- 
ers nersonally, but the work of the schools 
as well. It is often hard fora tgacher to 
find a satisfactory place to board, espe- 
cially in the country. If she is discon- 
tented this feeling may be reflected in her 
work. If she finds conditions so poor that 
She will not stay, the change often has a 
To find a living 
place which would not only be comfort- 
able, but also satisfactory in social condi- 
tions was the problem, and the natural 
solution was the teacherage. 


Superintendents’ Replies Are Favorable. 


Does the cottage or home attract better 
teachers than the usual plan of boarding 
in some home in the district? Two thou- 
sand superintendents answered yes in 
answer to a questionnaire issued by the 





United States Bureau of Education. 
Nimety per cent of the superintendents 
who answered were very much in favor 
of the teacherage plan, and many find it 
a necessity. Where a number of teachers 
are brought together in a consolidated 
school conditions are most favorable for 
a successful operation of a home, but the 
problem is difficult for the one and two 
room schools. In some districts a board- 
ing place can not be found for the teacher 
and the district has to provide a resi- 
dence in order to get anyone to take the 
school. But this manner of living is lone- 
some and unsatisfactory. Where a two- 
teacher school employs a man and wife 


and supplies a residence the plan is suc- . 


cessful, and such a home becomes a social 
center for the community, something like 
a personage. 


Specific Authority in 18 States. 


More and more it is realized by school 
boards that they must supply living 
places fer their teaehers, and although 
only 18 States have so far given specific 
authority to school districts to build and 
operate homes for teachers, a movement 
to pass such laws is growing. Some 
States build cottages under the general 
law that directs school trustees to pro- 
vide fer the general welfare of the 
schools. In a few States, as in Califor- 
nia, the attorney general has ruled.that 
taxpayers can not vote money to build 
residences for teachers, nor can they use 
school money fer such purposes. But in 
most of the States the number of teach- 
erages is growing. Texas leads with 567. 
The only States reporting that they have 
no such institutions are Indiana, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
In the other States, the 807 counties that 
replied to the questionnaire reported 
that in the past school year 6,759 teach- 
ers did not depend upon bearding or 
rooming places in their districts, but 
lived in ‘buildings exclusively for them- 
selves. Some of these were supplied free 
by the district, some provided by the dis- 
trict at a nominal rent, and some rented 
by the teachers at the customary prices. 


Teachers Pay Moderate Prices. 


One district reported that the teachers 
were to pay $5 a month until the cost of 





ably exceed 3,000. The cost of 
homes ranges from the modest sum of 
$50 for a humble log cabin to $40,000 for 


an up-to-date apartment built 
district. Most of the buildings 
$600 to $11,000. Fewer than one-fourth 
of these homes have modern conveniences, 
such as running water, gas or electricity, 
and bath. These conditiens have a di- 
rect effect on the holding power of the 
school, according to the county superin- 
tendents, who report that where a mod- Sa 
ern home is provided the teachers ree 
main at their schools, but where housing © 
conditions are poor they soon seek other * — 
positions. ; 

A Home with Every New School. i 


One superintendent in Minnesota states 
that his district would not consider a 
new school building without also provid- 
ing a home for the teacher. A number 
of neat and comfortable cottages are 
owned by the large cotton mill and’ coal 
companies in Alabama ahd other States 
in the South. The use of these cottages 
is sometimes given te the teachers either __ 
free or at a rental which is just enough 
to pay for repairs. Many districts rent 
residences and give them to the 
rent free, as the only way to 
the scheols and secure efficient 
A number of school beards 
teachers will come at lower salaries 
they are assured of a comfortable 
to live. Living quarters in the 
building are sometimes satisfactory, 
cially when they are upstairs, but 
teachefs like to live en the same 
with the school. 

Some teachers reduce living 
in the cottage by doing their own 
work. In the Sioux Valley, — 
Teachers’ Home only $20 is paid by 
teacher, and this covers rent, heat, 
and food. For this stall sum the teach- — 
ers live in a modern house with hot and 
cold water, electric light, and complete 
laundry equipment. 
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away from home for the first time, and | 
matron who will take care of them an 
keep them happy is worth more. han her 
salary. The success of the teacherag 
often depends on the tact and ms 
ability of the woman who takes 
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general charge of the 11-room cottage. 
_ She does all the buying, and in general 
~ Manages the home as if it were her own 
- family. She even remains in the house 
when the teachers are away in the sum- 
mer and preserves fruit for the house- 
hold’s winter use. With a committee of 
* the teachers, she calculates the cost of 
running the home and the sum to be paid 
by each individual. The average cost is 
about $20 a month for each teacher. The 
Sargent school also provides a modern 
- house for the superintendent and his 
family. These two cottages cost $12,000, 
and they are modern in every respect. 
Heat, light, and rent are free to both 
teachers and superintendent. With con- 
ditions like these the school has no trou- 
ble in keeping teachers. 
Some of the replies of superintendents 
are as follows: 


Would Overcome the Greatest Difficulty. 


“We have no homes for teachers. 
When that does come, if it ever does, 
the greatest difficulty in securing rural 
teachers will have been overcome.” 

“We are planning many homes for 
the future.” ~ 

“We have made two attempts to 

operate a teacherage within the past 
four years, and were unsuccessful; con- 
ditions here do not seem to warrant an- 
other attempt at present.” 
“We have to quarter our teachers in 
- the school basements because we have 
no other place in the district for them 
to board. It is not satisfactory, but it 
is the best we can do.” 

“There is a great need for teacher- 
ages.” 

“T have a dream that sometimes we 
will huve homes for teachers.” 


Contraindicated in One-Room Schools. 


“Tt would not be advisable or prudent 
to furnish such to the one-room rural 
school; it would be a fine thing in the 
five-room high school. The house propo- 
sition is one of the most serious. In 
some places principals have to buy 
homes to secure a place to live.” 

“Suitable places for teachers is a 
problem here.” 
+» “We are planning a good home to be 
ready in September.” 

“We need a teacherage badly. 
shall work for one next year.” 

“We are going to have four other 
teacherages in the county next year. 
This will fill all requirements and are 
worth the cost.” 
~ “J could not run a school without a 
_ teacherage. No one wishes to board the 
teacher.” 


We 








CHINESE STUDENTS SUPERIOR 
TO AVERAGE AMERICANS. 


Writing to his colleagues from the 
Tsing Hna College in Peking, China, 
where he is exchange professor, Prof Law- 
rence A. McLouth, head of the department 
of German at New York University, says 
that the 600 students at the Chinese in- 
stitutions are superior to the average 
American college student in “mental 
gifts, interest in learning, industry, and 
courtesy.” 2 

He declares that the Chinese students 
“prepare every lesson we ass’gn and 
come up full 90 per cent prepared. At- 
tendance is very good. The college cam- 
pus, oF compound, contains 166 acres, all 
inclosed in a beautiful 12-foot wall, 
guarded day and night by about 20 very 
neat special policemen. The interior of 
the library building is finished in Italian 
marble. The collection of books is fairly 
good and is increased each year by pur- 
chases costing $10,000. 

“We do not have to drag students into 
the reading room; they flock there day 
and night and Sundays. If the library 


“were closed nights, there would be a revo- 


lution. I like to teach such students.” 





TEACHER TRAINING FOR FORMER 
SERVICE MEN. 


Intensive training for teaching is given ex- 
service men in England at. Hornsey Rise 
Training College, under the auspices of the 
ministry of labor. The course is 75 weeks 
long, and not more than 24 days’ absence 
will be allowed to any student, so that the 
length of the course will approximate that 
of the ordinary training college. 

There are 180 students registered in this 
course, which began July 1. All of these 
have been approved by the board of educa- 
tion and by the National Union of Teachers. 
Some have already had teaching experience. 
During the first two months of the course, 
all the students are expected to give evi- 
dence of their fitness for the work of teach- 
ing, and those who, in the judgment of the 
principal, are not capable of benefiting by 
the course will be dropped. 

After satisfactory completion of this 
course, the graduates will be rated as 
‘trained certificated teachers.’’ 





The average salary of all principals 
and full-time teachers in Massachusetts 
is $1,498. The average salary of male 
principals of elementary schools is only 
$13 less than that of male principals of 
high schools. 





An outline for Bible study has been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education 
of Indiana for credit in high schools. 





BULGARIA WILL HAVE FREE 
' LIBRARIES. 


Six Libraries Must be Established in Each 
District—Ministry of Public Instruction 
Supervises System. ; 


Establishment of a system of national free 
libraries in the towns and villages of Bul- 
garia has been directed by a law recently 
enacted by the National Sobranje. There 
must be at least six libraries in each dis- 
trict, and the extent of the region served by 
each will be determined by the district 
school council. Towns and villages will 
support their own libraries, but the manage- 
ment of them will be under the control of 
the ministry of public instruction. 

A committee of citizens to expend the 
library funds will be appointed hy the 
presidents of the various village organiza- 
tions. This committee, with the librarian 
as chairman, will act under the direction 
of the ministry of public instruction, and 
each member chosen must be approved by 
that authority. Membership in this com- 
mittee will be honorary and unpaid, but 
nevertheless the persons concerned will be 
held strictly to their duties. A fine will be 
imposed on any member who is absent from 
the monthly meeting, the money being 
added to the book fund. 

The committee will make up a list of books 


to be bought, and will submit it to the min- _ 


istry, which may veto any selections con- 
sidered injurious to the moral character of 
the community. Approval may be with- 
held from a whole list, if the books seem to 
be chosen in the interest of one political 
party or of any particular group of leaders, 
Foreign books will be purchased as well as 
Bulgarian, and each library will have a chil- 
dren’s division. 

Village librarians will be carefully se- 
lected, and as much educational prepara- 
tion will be required for the position as is 
demanded for positions in the Sofia National 
Library. The salary likewise will be equal 
to that paid in the capital. In choosing a 
librarian, preference will be given to can- 
didates who have done literary work, and 
also to those who have had experiencé in a 
State or communal library. Sometimes a 
teacher in a public school may take charge 
of the library, and for this he will receive 
additional compensation. 

Any village library or reading room al- 
ready existing may enter the library svstem 
ifthe village authorities wish it, keeping its 
name and individuality. 





The Junior Red Cross in the schools 
of Porto Rico has developed into a child 
welfare organization, the educational 
value of which can not well be overesti- 
mated. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 





By Joun D. Wotcort. 


> PS 
Srovr, Joun Exuaerr. The development — 








ApAms, ELvizAneTH Kemper. Women pro- 
[a fessional workers; a study made for 
Fy : * the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. New York, The Macmil- 
Jan company, 1921. xiv, 467 p. 12°. 

a The author first analyzes and defines the 
a nature of a profession, and discusses the 
ne general subject of women as professional 
workers. Next in ord@r after the “ learned 


professions "—medicine, law, the minis- 
try—-the various other groups of profes- 
sional services open to women are de- 
scribed. These services are health other 
than medicine; food and living; com- 
ee munity, civic, and government; social; per- 


sonnel or employment; industrial and la- 
» ber; commercial (office, mercantile, and 
special); informatien (journalism, etc.) ; 
fine and applied arts; technical; library 


and museum: teaching and other educa- 


2 tional. The entire field of women’s pro- 
a fessional occupations is thus covered in a 
= very comprehensive way. The book is de- 

# sizned to assist women in their choice of 

; yocations for themselves, and also to serve 

: vocational teachers, educational adminis- 


With reference to the problem of an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers for the 
public schools, this study examines the 
subject of State encowragement of pros- 
pective teachers. It surveys the conditions 
which may justify additional aid for pros- 
pective teachers, and describes plans for 
recruiting the profession through financial 
assistance which are now in operation in 
the United States and in various foreign 
countries. Methods of recruiting other pro- 
fessions and occupations through financial 
assistance are also presented for comparison 
with teaching, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of subsidies for teacher train- 
ing are discussed, 


HiGgH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


New York city. The high schools of 
New York city; a handbook of pro- 
cedure and personnel. Clyde R. Jef- 
fords and Claude F. Walker, editors. 
New York, 1921. 223 p. 8° 

This book is a general manual of the 
public high schools of the greatest city of 
the country, giving a rather full account of 


Tarv, LiInwoop. 


chides with a selected and annotated seat 


and employers, The volume con- 


school teachers. 


their origin und development, their curriculum, 
the present trend of high-school teaching, and 
professional status and compensation of high- 
It includes also a directory 
of the schools and their teachers. 


Ensicn, Forest Cuestrer. Compulsory 

a school attendance and child labor; a 
study of the historical development of 

regulations compelling attendance and 

limiting the labor of children in a se- 

lected group of States. lowa City, 


a. Iowa, The Athens press [1921]. - ix, 263 
. 8. 

ee. After a preliminary examination of Eng- 

[ = lish. colonial, and early national ante- 

. aoe cedents for compulsory education and child 

faa labor legislation in America, this study 

os takes up the history of the subject in Mas- 

~ ee sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 

_ sylvania, and Wisconsin, followed by a 

&& Summary and conclusion. The writer says 

—. that the child labor and education stand- 

¥ : ards in these five States must not be re- 


garded as typical for the United States as 
a whole, but rather as models toward which 
the remainder of the country is approach- 
ing. 


Grarr, Eris U. Esesentials in educa- 
tion. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
ae company [1921] 5 p. L, 245 p. 12°. 
Vi The superintendent of schools in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., offers a practical discussion of 
some fundamental principles and methods 
aa in public education in this book, which is 
based on the writer's own experience, with 
her distinct recognition of current educational 
conditions. Chapters are included dealing 
with the relation of the school to the com- 
munity, the teacher's use of measurements, 
and education and the Nation. 


Herrzoc, Water Scorr. State mainte- 
nance for teachers in training. Balti- 

ee more, Warwick & York, Inc., 1921. 144 
% p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 














Pyte, WittiAM Henry. 








PirTMAN, MARvIN SUMMERS, and Pryor, 


Hucn Ciark. A guide te the teaching 
of spelling. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1921. xi, 141 p. 12°. 

This manual summarizes and interprets, 

in plain language, current literature on the 
teaching of spelling and the results of recent 
experiments in the subject. It discusses the 
fundamental psychological principles in- 
volved in the teaching of spelling, reviews 
the best methods, and considers various 
types of spelling textbooks now in use, and 
various special lists of words. 
The psychology 
of learning; an advance text in educa- 
tional psychology. Baltimore, War- 
wick & York, ine., 1921. 308 p. graphs, 
tables. 12°. 

Bibliography :_ p. 294—303. 

This treatise undertakes to state every- 
thing that is known about the learning 
process. After examining the results of all 
experimental work throwing any light on 
the nature of learning, the author endeay- 
ors to give the present impartial verdict of 
educational psychology. He recommends the 
experimental method for teaching the subject. 


Situ, E. Eyriicnu. Teaching geography 


by problems. Garden City, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Doubleday, Page & company, 

1921. xix, 306 p. front., plates. 12°. 

* Presents the modern principles involved 
in teaching geography by problems and proj- 
ects and concrete examples of teaching the 
subject according to these principles. The 
volume also gives lists of reference books 
and other helpful material which in teach- 
ing geography by the project method are 
required to supplement the school text. 


VIRGINIA. 








of high-school curricula in the north — 
central States from 1860 te 1918. Chi- — 
cago, Ill., The University of Chieago 
[1921] xi, 8322 p. tables, 8° (Sup. 
plementary educational monographs, 
pub. in conjunction with the Scheol — 
review and the Elementary school 

journal, vol. iil, no. 8, whole no. 15.) 


Bibliography : p. 292-316. 

This study is based upon an examina. 
tien of original source material in pube =~ 
lished courses of study and La taiad 
takes up the subject, first, as 
velopment in subjects and in pate bor 
organization, and second, as regards com ~ 
ditions and changes in subject-matter. The 
summary at the conclusion outlines the — 
changes in the curricula which have taken ~ 
place since 1860, but recognizes that the 
course of development seems not yet com- 
plete. The writer expects the movement © 
to extend the scope of secondary education 
and to make it more vital, to continue un- 
til permanent readjustments shall have 
been made. , 


The technique of pag- 
eantry. New York, A. 8S. Barnes and 
company, 1921. vill, 168 p. front. 8*, 

Regarding pageantry as the most ap- 
propriate medium of expression of a spe- : 
cific phase of community life, the author, 
who has had large experience in directing 
pageants, offers this volume as an ald to ~— 
communities which may wish to celebrate 
anniversaries seeming to them memorable, 
Part I gives a general discussion of the 
technique of pageantry, and Part II con- 
tains specimen programs of several particu- 
lar pageants, 
















































EDUCATION COMMISSION. Vir- 
ginia public schools; a survéy of a 
Southern state public school system, 
Part two—Educational tests. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World book com- 
pany, 1921. xii, 235 p. graphs, tables. 
12°. (Educational survey series.) 


Starting with the principle that 
writing, and arithmetic remain th 
the changing conceptions of education ¥ 
fundamentat aims of instruction in the = 
mentary school, the Division of tests 
Virginia school survey staff, under 
of Dr. M. EB. Haggerty, has 
work of the public schools of the State 
these branches, and also in spelling. Tests 
of high-school composttion and elementary — 
algebra were also made in 25 representa-— 
tive high schools in various parts of 
ginia. The results of these 
by standard tests, as given in detail 
tables and graphs in this volume, 
norms for some well-known tests In f 
of typically Seuthern conditions, In 4 
dition, a basis for grouping 
school pupils is discussed as a 
telligence testing in the survey. 
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and dictionary of education; a 
prehensive, practical, and au 
guide on all matters cor 
education, including educational | 
ciples and practice, rans 
teaching institutions, dnd 
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four volumes. Vol. 1-2. London, New 
York [etc.]\Sir Isaac Pitman & sons, 
itd., 1921. 2. plates, illus. 4°. 


The completion of the second volume of 
new Encyclopaedia of education car- 
ries the work to the beginning of the 
letter M. More than 850 contributors, 
epecialists in various lines of education, 
join in the preparation of the Encyclo- 
paedia, which will be useful for consulta- 
tion on subjects relating to British educa- 
tion, to which it is mainly devoted. Con- 
siderable attention, however, is given to the 
educational institutiéns and methods of 
other countries than Great Britain. Among 
the American contributors to the work are 
Profs. EB. P. Cubberley, John Dewey, C. H. 
Judd, and Paul Monroe. 


Recent Publications of Bureau of Education. 


Education’ in homeopathic medicine dur- 
ing the bienninm 1918-1920; by W. A. 
Dewey. Washington, 1921. 7p. (Bul- 
letin, 1921, no, 18.) 

Advance sheets from the biennial survey 
of education in the United States, 1918- 
1920. 

Education of the deaf; by Percival Hall. 
Washington, 1921. 16 p. (Bulletin, 
1921, no. 14.) 

Advance slieets from the biennial survey 


of education in the United States, 1918- 
1920. 


Part-time education of various types. A 
report of the Gommission on the re- 
organization of secondary education, 
appointed by the National education 
association. Washington, 1921. 22 p. 
(Bulletin, 1921, no. 5.) 

This report presents various types of 
part-time education, including continuation 
classes, and indicates some of the adminis- 
trative features desirable. One section is 
deyoted to Educational and vocational 
guidance, with a discussion of the func- 
tions of a director of vocational guidance 
and of vocational counselors in the schools. 


Special features in the education of the 
_ blind during the biennium 1918-1920; 
by Edward ©. Allen. Washington, 
1921. 14p. (Bulletin, 1921, no. 16.) 
Advance sheets from the biennial survey 
of education in the United States, 1918— 
1920. 


Suggestions for the reorganization of the 


schools in Currituck County, North 
“Carolina; by Katherine M. Gook. 
Washington, 1921. 31 p. Map, tables. 


(Bulletin, 1921, no, 24.) 


A study of conditions of the public-school 
~system of a rural county in North Carolina, 
with suggestions for its improvement. 


The visiting teacher ; by Sophia C. Gleim. 
Washington, 1921. 23 p. (Bulletin, 
1921, no. 10.) 


— Visiting teacher and home and school 
biblography : p 18-23. 

~ oo. method of establishing 
closer s between the home and 

school followed by various States and cities 

in providing for visiting teachers. 














MANY CURED OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 

Speech-correction classes aré successful in 
Omaha, Nebr. Attendance at these classes 
is not compulsory, but nevertheless 202 
pupils with various defects enrolled during 
the past year, and many of them were cured. 
Seventeen classes were formed, meeting in 
the schools and at the headquarters of the 
board of education. In these classes were 
27 children who stuttered and 129 with 
phonetic defects. Some children had from 
6 to 10 such defects. 

Of the phonetic-defect cases, 49 were 
cured, 13 improved 75 per cent, and 33 im- 
proved 50 per cent. Of the 34 remaining 
cases, 6 dropped out of the class, 6 moved 
away, and the other 22 improved from 10 
to 25 per cent. 

Keeping account of improvement in the 
speech of stutterers was more difficult, but 
the final report was based on many sources. 
Reports from class teacher, principal, par- 
ents, classmates, speech instructor, and the 
child himself, were considered in estimating 
the degree of improvement. Upon the basis 
of these reports, 27 children who had stut- 
tered were adjudged cured, 16 were found 
to have improved 75 per cent, and 16 im- 
proved 50 per cent. Some of the remaining 
14 children did not get the home coopera. 
tion so much needed in this work, and some 
left the class, so that they showed only from 
10 to 25 per cent improvement. The aver- 
age cost for each case was $7.23. 





NEED PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DE- 


VELOPMENT. 

An annual physical test for young men 
was recently recommended by Gen. John J. 
Pershing, addressing the encampment of 
the Military Order of the World War. Uni- 
versal military training would be the greatest 
help in improving the physical condition of 
the youth of the country, according to Gen. 
Pershing, but such training seems impos. 
sible. However, he said, at least 100,000 
men should be trained each year. 

Not only better physical development, 
but better mental education is needed by 
American youth, continued the general. 
It should be made the obligation of every 
citizen, particularly those who saw service 
in the Army and Navy and know therequire. 
ments of those services, to see that the 
accomplishment of the education provided 
for in the laws of almost every State is 
enforced. The large number of slackers in 
the World War, he detlared, was a result of 
the higi perc@ntage of illiteracy. Few 
illiterates understand their obligations to 
the country. 





Geography is fncreasing in interest for 
University of Wisconsin summer session 
students. Fifty per cent more men and 
women studied geography there this year 
than at any summer session in the past. 








MORAL EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE AT GENEVA. 


Methods of History Said to Need 
Humaner Direction With Emphasis 
on Achievements of Civilization. 





The international motive, implying pos- 
sibilities of promoting a spirit of world 
unity through universal methods of 
ethical teaching and vision, and the cor- 
relation of civic and nationalist ideals 
with the spirit of human brotherhood, 
was the leading, topic of discussion at 
the International Moral Education Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember. 

Under the presidency of Dr. Edouard 
Claparéde between 30 and 40 delegates, 
representing Australia, China, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States, assembled at the Institut J. J. 
Rousseau. 


New Method for Teaching History. 


It was felt that methods of history 
teaching needed a new and humaner di- 
rection, with emphasis on the achieve- 
ments of civilization in industry, science, 
art, and general social progresses With 
this finer temper in the treatment of each 
national history should be associated a 
larger outlook, created by at least an out- 
line study of the story of humanity at 
large. 

The motive of service as animating 
every section of education—in family, 
kindergarten, elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, civics, science, art, litera- 
ture, physical training, sexual ethic, and 
vocational efficiency—was also discussed. 
The discussion touched such more ob- 
viously practical aspects as junior Red 
Cross work and the moralization of 
science and zsthetic. 


Permanent Bureau May Be Established. 


The establishment of a permanent 
moral education bureau was proposed. 
Originally a library and research center 
had been proposed as an institution at 
The Hague, perhaps in the~Palace of 
Peace. The creation of the League of 
Nations had suggested the possibility of 
forming a general educational library 
under the league’s auspices or as a de- 
partment of the labor office. On the one 
hand, thé value of an independent li- 
brary was recognized, especially in its 
relation to the profound and delicate 
issues of moral life and conduct. On the 
other hand, association with the league 
would imply less financial difficulty. A 
Dutch committee undertook to consider 
the problem.—London Times Educational 
Supplement. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS. 


Many States Aid Normal Students and 
Require Them to Teach in Rural 
Schools. 





3y Epira A. LATHROP. 


Teacher-training scholarships are com- 
mon in European countries. It is not un- 
usual to stipulate that recipients of such 
scholarships shall agree to remain in the 
profession for a period of 10 years. 
Should a teacher wish to be released 
from teaching before the end of the term 
of years stipulated, arrangement is made 
whereby the teacher must return to the 
Government the unearned portien of the 
scholarship. The Foreign Division of the 


Bureau of Education recently received a 
copy of a certificate issued in Russia in 
1903. One provision of that certificate 


is to the effect that since the teather was 
educated at Government expense for a 
period of four years he is bound, for the 
benefits received from the Government’s 
stipend, to serve in capacity of elemen- 
tary public teacher for a period of four 
years or to pay to the seminary where 
he was educated to the account of the in- 
come of the Government 4383 rubles. 

So far the United States Government 


has not contributed funds for teacher- 
training scholarships. The Sterling- 
Towner bill, now pending in Congress, 
provides that a pertion of the $15,000,000 
for the training of rural teachers shall 


be used as scholarships. 
Scholarships Take Many Forms. 


A number of the States are attempting 
to recruit and improve thé rural teach- 
ing profession by means of scholarships. 
In some instances the scholarship means 
that the holder is entitled to tuition and 
matriculation only. In other cases it 


May mean a cash bonus in addition; 
again, it may refer to board or travel, or 
both. 


In 1919 the Legislature of Illinois pro- 
vided that honorably discharged veter- 
ans of the World War be awarded nor- 
mal school and university scholarships, 
entitling the holders to not less than four 
years’ residence in the above-mentioned 
institutions without tuition and matricu- 
lation charges. Nothing is said about 


entering the~-teaching profession. 

The Maine summer training school for 
Tural teachers, which has come to be 
known as a summer Plattsburg, is re- 
eruited on the scholarship basis. This 
‘plan provides that 100 teachers, selected 
by the State superintendent upon recom- 





mendation of the superintendents of 
rural towns, are allowed all expenses of 
travel and board at a special summer 
school of instruction. These teachers 
must agree to return to the rural dis- 
tricts and serve as helping teachers. 
Upon satisfactory evidence of successful 
service 25 per cent is added to the an- 
nual salary. 


Beneficiaries Must Teach Two Years. 


In Maryland the cost of board, room, 
and laundry for normal-school students, 
living at the normal-schoel dormitories, 
is reduced to $100 per year. Recipients 
of these $100 subsistence scholarships 
must pledge themselves to teach two 
years. 

For the purpose of aiding pupils in the 
State normal schools, the State board of 
education of Massachusetts may expend 
in semiannual payments a sum not ex- 
ceeding $4,000 a year. 

In New Mexico two resident teachers 
from each county, selected by the county 
superintendent, are allowed $300 each for 
board, books, tuition, and lodging for 
10 or 12 months’ training in either the 
normal schools or the normal university. 
The/ candidates must possess eighth- 
grade diplomas and be between 18 and 
25 years of age. Transportation charges 
in excess of $3 each is paid students in 
normal schools who enroll with a view 
to preparing to teach in the .public 
schools of New Mexico. 

The Rhode Island statutes provide 
that trustees of the normal school may 
pay to each pupil who shall reside 
within the State and attend the regular 
session of said school not exceeding $40 
for each quarter-year travel expense. 
Such paymentS in the aggregate shall 
not exceed over $6,000 for any single 
year and shall be made to students in 
proportion to the distance they may re- 
side from the normal school. 


Scholarships Open te Country Children. 


In South Carolina recipients of State 
scholarships attending the State Univer- 
sity and the Winthrop Normal and In- 
dustrial College are expected to pur- 
sue normal courses. ‘These scholarships 
are worth $100 a year and exemption 
from tuition fees; they are awarded 
upon competitive examinations and a 
portion of them must be open to resi- 
dents of rural communities, 

In 1918 the assembly of Virginia pro- 
vided one scholarship from each school 
division in the State—119 in all—for 
men students attending the University 
of Virginia. These scholarships entitle 
the holder to tuition, room rent, light, 
heat, and attendance. They are won upon 
competitive examination and are open 





only to such candidates as can show that 
either they or their parents or guardians 
are unable to pay for the items enumer- 
ated. Each student who remains two 
years shall either teach or act as an ad- 
ministrative school officer for a period 
of two years. Undoubtedly some of these 
students teach for a time in the rural 
schools. 

Those who favor teacher - training 
scholarships argue that since the Fed- 
eral Government provides board and 
tuition and an annual stipend of $600 
for officers of the Army and Navy while 
in training, it is just as important to 
offer books, tuition, and board for the 
training of those who direct the educa- 
tion of the youth, whom these soldiers 
will defend. They further add that 
since teachers come from the workin 
classes a system of scholarships will be 
an incentive for worthy young people to 
enter teaching. Those opposed to the 
systenr say that it is undemocratic, that 
favoritism will be used in the selection 
of scholarships, and that the charitable 
feature in it brands the children of the 


poor. 





REGULAR CLASSES FOR SPEECH 
DEFECTIVES. 


Pupils with speech defects attend a 
regular class which meets five times a 
week at the Richmend Hill High School, 
New York City. The once-a-week clinic 
or speech class after school is not enough 
to form permanent speech habits, accord-_ 
ing to the school authorities. Besides, 
daily contact between teacher and pupil 
is necessary for the teacher to study the 
causes of the particular trouble in each 
case and the effects of remedies. The 
fact that the work is considered part of 
the regular school course earning credit 
toward graduation gives it more value in 
the eyes of the pupils, and takes away 
the stigma attached to any kind of sub- 
normal class. The/instructor aims not 
only to cure stuttering, lisping, etc., but 
to improve the quality of the pupils’ 
speaking voices. For this she uses a tun- 
ing- fork and resonator. As the pupil 
finds his tone quality gradually improv- . 
ing, he gains confidence and security in 
speech, which in many cases means that 
half the battle has been won. 





La 
To promote the beautification of school 
grounds in North Carolina is the func- 
tion of one of the bureaus of the Univer- 


sity Extension Service of the University 


of North Carolina. The work of the bu- 
reau is carried on by visits of a field 
agent upon request, the preparation of | 
specific plans, and by sending out bul-— 

letins. cence 
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CHART SHOWING STATUS OF REGULATION OF SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE YEAR 1920 
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